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“While the world waits for Morley’s Life of Gladstone”? 
TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 9, WITH PORTRAITS 





Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S fife of 


William Ewart Gladstone 


Three Illustrated Volumes, Cloth, octavo, $10.50 met. 





. “Whoever follows the annals of England during the memorable years from 1843 to 
a 1894 will meet Gladstone's name on almost every page, will feel how great 
must have been the force of an intellect that could so interpenetrate the story 
of tts time, and will seck to know something of the dauntless figure that rose 
always conspicuoys above the struggling throng . . . When he departed the 
light seemed to have died out of the sky.” James Bryce. 


Mr. MORLEY’S is undoubtedly the most thorough and important life of Mr. GLADSTONE that 
will be written. The author is Mr. GLADSTONE’S literary executor and has in his pos- 
session all his subject’s private papers and documents, He has likewise had at his disposal 
all desirable public documents, through his recent connection with the English Govern- 
ment, and no other man was so intimately associated with Mr. GLADSTONE in politics 
and public affairs throughout the whole of his active life. 





To a considerable extent the three volumes form a history of England throughout the majority 
of the great Victorian era; indeed, the sharpest of all the many difficulties of his task, 
the author says, has been to draw the line between history and biography—etween the 
fortunes of the community and the exploits, thoughts and purposes of the individual who 
has so marked a share in them. 





“Gladstone was a man of such a mould and fibre, and of such a transcendent career, that 
no one has since arisen to take the place which he unquestionably held at his 
death—that of ‘the worlds greatest citizen.’”"—New York Evening Post. 


Three Illustrated Volumes, Cloth, octavo, $10.50 net. 
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The Story of a Book 


In Three Chapters 





*CHAPTER 3. A TRIPLE VERDICT 


ET the best’’—this to the public; ‘“‘make 
the best’’—this to themselves, has been 
the motto of the publishers of Webster’s 
International Dictionary. Their aim has 
been to make the best popular dictionary 
in the English language, in respect to ac- 
curacy, clearness, fulness, convenience, and 
usefulness to all classes of consulters. Com- 
parison is not here made with the many- 
volumed and encyclopedic works, but with 
those whose size and form adapt them to 
quick and easy use, the one-volume books 
which aim to serve all classes from the 
erudite scholar to the school-child. 

Without a word of disparaging comment 
on other works which claim to rival Web- 
ster, let us seek the verdict of some tri- 
bunal so high in character and intelligence, 
so numerous in membership, and so im- 
partial in constitution, as to give a sanc- 
tion like that of a court of last resort. 
Three such tribunals will be cited as to the 
merits of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary in comparison with all works of similar 
aim. 

To what authority upon doubtful ques- 
tions do the American people habitually 
pay the highest deference? Unquestionably, 
to the National and State Supreme Courts. 
They are not only accepted as final arbi- 
ters on the vast and vital matters within 
their immediate sphere, but in great emer- 
gencies, like a disputed presidency or a 
wide-spread labor disturbance, the national 
impulse turns to these courts as the strong- 
holds of broad intelligence and the highest 
fairness. Weighty then are their opinions 
on a subject so peculiarly within their 
range as text-books of definitions. Lan- 
guage, the medium through which all sta- 
tutes and precedents are expressed, is the 
very subject matter with which courts are 
continually dealing. It is of the first con- 
sequence to them to have some standard of 
appeal as to the meanings and usages of 
words, which is not only of the first order 
of intrinsic merit, but is so widely recog- 
nized as to command popular approval. 
Hear then the opinions, first of individuals 
and then virtually of the entire body of the 
highest judiciary of the country. 

In the United States Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Fuller says of the Interna- 
tional: “‘I regard it as of the utmost value 
in accuracy of definition, and have found it 
in all respects complete and thorough.” 
Justice Gray: “I always considered Web- 
ster’s Dictionary as the best in the lan- 
guage in the matter of definitions.” Justice 
Brewer: ‘From my childhood up, Webster’s 
Dictionary has been my authority. The 
last, the International Dictionary, is the 
perfection of dictionaries.”” Justice Brown, 
after a life-long experience, has found it 
“invaluable as a book of easy reference,” 
and believes “it will succeed for many 
years in maintaining its position as the 
leading dictionary of the language.” Justice 
Shiras is no less emphatic, Justice Harlan 
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says: “It should be in the library of every 
American judge, lawyer, preacher, journal- 
ist, statesman, and student’; and while it 
is desirable to have more than one diction- 
ary always at hand, “if only one can be 
afforded, preference should be given to 
Webster's International Dictionary.” Jus- 
tice McKenna has “always used the Web- 
ster” and finds its oid reputation as to 
completeness and accuracy sustained by the 
International. Justice White in ‘‘daily use” 
finds the book “of the greatest utility;”’ 
and Justice Peckham, praising especially 
the Supplement of 1900, regards the whole 
work as constituting ‘‘a perfect exposition 
of the English language as existing at this 
time.”’ 

Turning now to the highest courts of all 
the States, we find an almost unanimous 
consensus to the same effect. Thus Chief 
Justice Knowlton of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court says: “For all who want 
but one dictionary of the English language 
for general use in any department of study, 
or in literary or professional work, I re- 
gard Webster’s International as decidedly 
the best.”” And so on through the State 
Courts, the entire body of judges generally 
speaking as one. In many instances the 
statement is explicit that the International 
is preferred before all others. The most 
guarded expression is that of the Justices 
of the New York Court of Appeals, and they 
speak of the International as ‘‘in no respect 
falling behind its numerous rivals, however 
remarkable for their extent and accuracy.”’ 
The opinions of the entire bench of other 
State Supreme Courts may be briefly sam- 
pled. Pennsylvania: ‘‘No other single vol- 
ume is so valuable or so satisfactory.’” New 
Hampshire: ‘“‘The best one-book dictionary 
of the English language.’’ Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Wisconsin say the same. 
Kentucky calls it ‘‘the most comprehensive 
and accurate dictionary in existence.’’ Ne- 
vada says: “In our library we have many 
other dictionaries, but all of them put to- 
gether are not consulted as much as Web- 
ster.”’” New Jersey: ‘‘For every day use, 
no English lexicon is at all comparable with 
Webster's International.’’ Equally emphatic 
are Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 
All these are explicit in affirming the Inter- 
national as the best for general use; and 
this is since the publication of all its 
would-be rivals. The Florida Justices define 
its peculiar service to the bench: ‘Fre- 
quently the proper interpretation of an in- 
strument or a statute, before us for re- 
view, hinges upon the accurate definition of 
a word: in all such cases we turn with con- 
fidence to Webster's International.” Other. 
dwell upon the fund of general information; 
thus the North Dakota Justices: ‘‘No other 
single book extant contains such stores of 
rich, varied, and exact knowledge.’ The 
Ohio Supreme Court: “The new (1900) edi- 
tion of Webster’s International seems to 
have reached the acme of perfection in 
book-making, editorially and mechanically.” 
In brief, the entire body of Judges in the 
National and State Supreme Courts, with 
the exception of hardly a dozen individuals 
(and these recommended no other), have 
borne testimony to the preéminent merit 
of the International. 

To the question, ‘What popular diction- 
ary is accepted as of the highest authority 
and value by the people of the United 





States,’’"—could there be any more weighty 
answer than this almost unanimous testi- 
mony of the Supreme Court Judges of the 
Nation and al) the States’ 

Another tribunal may be cited, which in 
a different field carries not less authority, 
and which speaks with one voice. The pub- 
lic school systems of the forty-five States 
are practically a unit in favor of the In- 
ternational. Every one of their State Su- 
perintendents recommends it in the high- 
est terms. In every State Normal school 
it is the accepted standard. Wherever State 
funds have been appropriated for the pur- 
chase of a large dictionary for the schools, 
Webster's has been the book. The school 
books of the country, wherever they are 
of such character as to require a standard 
in spelling, pronunciation, and definition, 
follow the International with hardly an ex- 
ception 

The highest judiciary and the entire pub- 
lic school system—better indexes of Amer- 
ican opinion can hardly be named. It re- 
mains to question that broad constituency 
which the name ‘International’ suggests, 
the English-speaking pecples beyond Amer- 
ica It has been said that the judgment 
of foreigners carries a weight like that of 
posterity,—owing to its freedom from local 
or temporary bias. Taking first Great 
Britain: the popular test shows a sale of 
the International far beyond that of any 
other one-volume dictionary, English or 
American. The official test is given by the 
fact that the only Governmental depart- 
ments of Great Britain using any standard 
of language—the Postal and Telegraphic, 
both managed entirely by the Government 
follow the International. The scholar’s test 
may be best indicated, to take from many 
tributes the most authoritative and im- 
pressive, by the unsolicited words of Dr. 
Murfay, editor of the unfinished many- 
volumed Oxford Dictionary, and probably 
the highest individual authority on lexico- 
graphy in the English-speaking world: “In 
this its latest form, and with its large Sup- 
plement and numerous Appendices, Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary is a won- 
derful volume, which well maintains its 
grounds against all rivals, on its own 
lines.” And again: “The last edition of 
Webster, the International, is perhaps the 
best of one-volume dictionaries.” 

In Canada, the International far outsells 
all rivals. In Australia it bas the fleld to 
itself, and with special reason; for this 
great commonwealth has been explored with 
the utmost thoroughness as to its wealth 
of new words and usages, by representa- 
tives of Webster on the ground, coéperat- 
ing with the best local scholarship, and 
reaping a harvest which the home office has 
winnowed and inwrought with the main 
work. In the new American Colonies, in 
South Africa, in India, in China, in Japan, 
throughout Continental Europe, and wher- 
ever flies the Stars and Stripes or the Union 
Jack, the International goes as a chief sym- 
bol and agent of that language which leads 
the world’s civilization. 

“The story of a book’’—it has been shown 
as a story of supreme concentration; Noah 
Webster devoting’ a lifetime of genius, 
learning, and character to one book; the 
G. & C. Merriam Company giving their 
whole energy for sixty years to perfecting 
and spreading the work. It has been a 
story of the close alliance of Scholarship 
and Business; the scholar’s thirst for per- 
fection wedded to the business man’s sense 
of practical needs. It is a story of growth, 
the patriot scholar’s lonely dream of an 
“American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,’ maturing to an “International Dic- 
tionary,’ the accepted authority of a world- 
encompassing race. 

The blue-backed Webster's speller, of 
which the public have consumed some 
seventy-five million copies, concluded with 
a few pungent fables, “The Milkmaid,” 
“The Old Man’s Apple Tree and the Rude 
Boy,” etc., and to each fable was appended 
amoral. To the present Story the Moral 
may be given in words a little amplified 
from an old quotation: “All young per- 
sons, and all older ones no less, should 
have a dictionary at their elbow; and while 
you are about it, get the best—get Web- 
ster’s International.”’ 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


For a description of the long-expected, eagerly 
awaited “Life of Gladstone” in three §vo vol- 


umes, by FOHN MORLEY, see the front page 








The Best of the Season’s Fiction Thus Far: 
Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S «ew novel Hetty Wesley 


in which this well-known author combines with all the fire and dash of his «¢ The Roll-Call of the Reef ’’ the insight 
of his «* The Ship of Stars,’’ etc. The book tells with almost startling realism the true story of the unhappy bril- 
liant sister of John and Charles Wesley. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss CAROLINE BROWN’S ‘ov On the We-a Trail 


is a strong story of love and war in the days when the famous Indian war trail was an important factor in the struggle 
for control of the forts on the Wabash in the days when the present State of Indiana was still «‘the great wilderness.’’ 
Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. CUTCLIFFE HYNE’S /atest novel NicTodd 


has for its central figure the old Scotch Engineer who so ably aided in Captain Kettle’s many adventures. Such 
critics as Professor Harry THurston Peck find in him a ‘«mellowness’’ that makes them like this even ‘¢ better 
than any of the author’s other books, with which every novel reader is familiar.’’ Cuth, $1.50 


Mr. RICHARD L. MAKIN’S rew novel The Beaten Path 


is a dramatic story of industrial life, as it touches such people as all of us know, yet is never commonplace. It shows 


everyday human life vivified and made full of meaning. Cth, $1.50 
Miss BEULAH M. DIX’S new novel Mr. NIMMO CHRISTIE’S 
Blount of Breckenhow The Black Chanter 

by the author of ‘* Christopher Ferringham,’’ tells is a series of tales of the Highland Scotch, taking their 
the story of a brave man’s love for a novel woman, title from that of Lachlan the piper’s revenge, when 
such as it is good to see in any place or time. Here it in place of the stirring, arm-strengthening << Blades of 
is taken from the family papers of the English Rowle- Glenkilvie’’ he played the wailing <‘ Death Tune.”’ 
stones of the Seventeenth century. Cloth, $1.50 Choth, $1.50 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Dr. CURRY’S Mrs. MACHEN’S 
The Vocal and Literary Interpretation The Bible in Browning 
of the Bible with particular reference to ‘*The Ring and the Book,’’ 
With an introduction by Dr. Francis G. Peasopy, of is a discussion at some length of the poet’s many-sided 
the Harvard Divinity School, is of the greatest value to indebtedness to the King James’ version of the sacred 
all who have to do with Bible classes. book, both as regard the form and the matter of his 
Cloth $7.50 (postage 13c.). thought. Cloth. Fust ready. 


Rev. JAMES pe QUINCEY DONEHOO’S new work on 
The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ 


Being the whole body of the Apocryphal Guspels and other extra canonical literature which pretends to tell of the 
life and words of Jesus Christ (including much matter which has not before appeared in English) in continuous nar- 
rative form, with notes, scriptural references, prolegomena, and indices, Cloth, 800, $2.50 net (postage 16c.). 
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The Week. 


President Roosevelt’s declaration that 
Government shops must be “open” is 
such a staggering blow in the face of the 
“ynionists” that they naturally try to 
break the force of the shock. Mr. Gom- 
pers kindly explains that the President 
prefers the union shop in private entefr- 
prises. With Mr. Roosevelt's personal 
preferences nobody can quarrel. He has 
laid down in the clearest terms the only 
sound principle on which public work 
can be conducted—absolute disregard of 
the claims of labor unions, religious soci- 
eties, or any other such organizations. 
This principle the American Federation 
of Labor, of which Mr. Gompers is the 
head, has bitterly opposed. Encouraged 
by President Roosevelt’s example, gov- 
ernors and mayors may now pluck up 
heart and assert themselves against 
unionist encroachments upon the rights 
of free men; for the test for public em- 
ployment, whether in the construction 
of a State canal or the building of a 
city school, should be nothing but per- 
sonal capacity. Moreover, whatever Mr. 
Gompers may say, Mr. Roosevelt is 
bound by the logic of his own argument 
to execute, so far as falls within his 
duty, our laws to protect the open shop. 
If in 1909 he starts a factory at Oyster 
Bay and chooses to hire only union la- 
bor, nobody should lay a straw across 
his path, but if his next-door neighbor 
wants the open shop, that neighbor must 
enjoy equal liberty. To this proposition 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot but give hearty 
assent. As a lover of fair play, he can- 
not approve the argument by which Mr. 
Gompers, in the October issue of the 
American Federationist, defends boy- 
cotting and intimidation. 














The President’s flat repudiation of Ad- 
dicks, in the appointment of a successor 
to his tool, District Attorney Byrne, is 
most welcome. He has now selected 
the man who was so strongly urged 
upon him a year ago by the bar and 
judiciary of Delaware, but whom he 
then, in a rash moment, put aside in 
favor of an abject truckler to the great 
Delaware corruptionist. Mr. Roosevelt 
has learned something since then. He 
has discovered, what he should have 
foreseen, that the country considers Ad- 
dicks the very type and crown of po- 
litical debauchery, and could only look 
with astonished indignation upon the 
association of Theodore Roosevelt with 
that tainted purchaser of votes. That 
the President has now seen the error 
of his ways and has resolutely turned 
hig back upon the man at whom the 
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decent citizens of this country draw the 
line, is matter for general rejoicing. It 
will hearten the antagonists of politi- 
cal scoundrelism everywhere, and will, 
in particular, nerve the honest remnant 
in Delaware to keep up the fight upon 
the smirched man who would smirch 
the State. Addicks’s overthrow at the 
White House followed an impudent 
visit to the President, in the course of 
which he was, according to the press dis- 
patches, told some exceedingly plain and 
wholesome truths. Mr. Roosevelt, in- 
deed, informed the gasman that his call 
was in “extremely bad taste.” After 
what has happened, we doubt if it is re- 
peated. Now that the President has been 
stung into exercising his Constitution- 
al prerogative to name appointees to 
Federal offices, we hope he will not let 
the function lapse. In other States than 
Delaware the conditions cry aloud for 
its application. 





Mr. Bryan’s belated letter to the Eve- 
ning Post of Friday on negro disfran- 
chisement adds neither wisdom nor cour- 
age to the discussion of a momentous 
issue. All that it proves is, that an- 
other Democratic leader is willing to 
keep the Declaration of Independence 
purely for export to the Philippines. Mr. 
Bryan speaks gingerly of “Constitution- 
al guarantees,” but has not a word to 
say of the duty of Congress to resist 
and correct their open violation. He may 
possibly learn more boldness from the 
Massachusetts Democrats, who on 
Thursday declared in their platform 
against all attempts to repeal the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. They 
perceive clearly the monstrous incon- 
sistency of standing up for the rights 
of the Filipinos while viewing with 
mild expressions of disapproval the po- 
litical wrongs of the negro at home, or 
deferring the whole matter to the arbi- 
trament of time. They are evidently 
willing to have a difference of opinion 
about this question within the party 
ranks, for their action comes on the 
heels of Senator Carmack’s announce- 
ment of his determination to begin the 
battle for the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Their action is an admo- 
nition to the Democratic party of the 
South. It serves notice that in Massa- 
chusetts the old ideal of equality in 
citizenship still holds. It could not be 
otherwise; the Democrats who wear 
Grand Army buttons there are too nu- 
merous to permit the party to sit by si- 
lently and see the greatest achievements 
of the civil war nullified. 





The Massachusetts Republicans have 
wheeled into line and are marching with 
the noble army of stand-patters. The 









tariff, they assert, may need revision 
some time, but not now. When thedim 
and far-away day shall at last dawn, the 
changes must be made by “the friend 
and defender of protection.” This plank 
is evidently modelled on the familiar ad 
vice regarding marriage—a young man 
not yet, an old man not at all. For the 
last twenty years the Republicans have 
been saying “Not yet!" and soon the plea 
must be that the hour of grace has 
passed; for the truth is that it is always 
either too early or too late to mend the 
tariff. The country is not facing a new 
problem; it is as old as the history of 
government. 


The Tammany platform partakes visi- 
bly of the weakness which marks the be- 
ginning of its Mayoralty campaign. If 
the Hall has never been accused of a 
literary atmosphere, it has none the less 
generally seen to it that its resolutions 
were forcible, of an aggressive tone, 
and as plausible as its record permitted. 
Not for years, we believe, have the dele- 


gates been called upon to cheer for so 
lame a document. It was well read by 
Senator O'Sullivan, but even his art fail- 
ed to obtain any applause for it when he 
took his seat. It is a mélange of hope 
less contradictions, a promise thrown in 
here, a denunciation there. It assures 
the reader that the Low Administration 
obtained office through “false pretences 
and dishonest representations.” But if 
these representations, which evidently 
refer to the police collusion with vice 
were untrue and dishonest why does the 


Hall find it necessary to pledge itself “to 
the suppression of criminal protection 
by the police force, to the absolute up- 
rooting of the evils which exist in the 
Police Department”? Such a pander- 
ing to decency is not to be found in 
Tammany’s platform of 1901. Then it 
was willing to enter the campaign with 
a studied silence upon what was the 
leading topic of the hour, while its ora- 
tors denied the existence of any abuses. 
Two years of starvation have had their 
effect; Tammany sick is willing to take 
@ leaf out of the reform book which it 
so viciously denounces. 


Most of the platform’s mendacities are 
80 easily answered as to {increase the 
wonder that Mr. Murphy turned his back 
upon all the clever men in Tammany. 
Magistrate Hogan’s experience does not 
bear out the statement that complaints 
against the police receive “but super- 
ficial investigation.” He would have 
been glad, indeed, to escape the or- 
deal of backing up his allegations 
before a Deputy Commissioner, and 
so would other citizens who have 
made sweeping charges, and then 
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tried to withdraw or shirk respon- 
sibility for them. The falsehood that 
80,000 children are in vain clamoring for 
admittance to our schools was refuted 
before it was uttered, and reads amus- 
ingly beside the excuses for the uutinish- 
ed schools and scanty sittings in the 
Tammany platform of 1901. But for the 
strike, the Hall would have been depriv- 
ed of the slight truth there is in its pres- 
ent declaration, and of this Tammany 
is quite aware, Similarly the platform 
forgot to mention, in attacking Dr. 
Woodbury for his alleged extravagance 
in cleaning the streets, that the money 
he received has come to him largely 
through the votes of Democratic Alder- 
men, with whom the Commissioner has 
been a prime favorite. As for the rest, 
there is abuse and faultfinding without 
end, but the specifications of the wrong- 
doings asserted are left to the reader's 
imagination. Mr. Crain had prepared 
two columns of them for the Conven- 
tion’s delectation, but even he thought it 
best to leave this part of his speech un- 
spoken. All in all, there was little in 
Thursday’s Convention to suggest the 
powerful organization which once exe- 
cuted without a murmur the dictates of 
a Croker. 





We can barely hint at the moral den- 
sity which Comptroller Grout displays. 
Having tricked the Fusion Conference 
into nominating him, he now asserts an 
indefeasible right to a nomination which 
he obtained under false pretences, His 
first threat that, if “pressed too hard,” 
he would not run for office at all but re- 
turn to the practice of his profession, 
he now seems to have modified. In its 
present form it reads that he will run for 
office by means of practising his profes- 
sion. Did ever a candidate start out to 
elect himself with such an array of writs 
and court orders? Mr. Grout proposes 
to enjoin and mandamus everybody in 
sight. If the thing goes on, every voter 
will be haled to court and required to 
show cause why he should not mark his 
ballot for Mr. Grout. The prospect is in- 
definitely extensive. After he is beaten 
at the polls, the Comptroller can apply 
for a writ of quo warranto to serve upon 
his successor. He may even try to dis- 
train the man from office. And is there 
not also a remedy in replevin? We may 
be sure that Mr. Grout will leave untried 
no legal resource to compel the unhappy 
citizens of New York to vote for a man 
they despise. Well, this may be mag- 
nificent practice of the profession, but 
it is incredibly stupid politics, If no- 
thing else makes Mr. Grout pause in his 
career of folly, Murphy will soon order 
him to leave off his nonsense. The Tam- 
many leader will not wish to see devel- 
oped such a mania for beating Grout 
that thousands of Tammany ballots will 
be invalidated by ruthless scratching of 
the candidate for the Comptrollership— 





just as votes were lost to the Wigwam 
in 1901 by the widespread eagerness to 
scratch Van Wyck. 





No one longer pretends to believe that 
a currency reform measure will be en- 
acted at the forthcoming special session 
of Congress. Indeed, the Washington 
oracles now say that no serious move in 
this direction will be made even at the 
regular session. It looks, indeed, as if 
the whole matter would be allowed to 
drop, partly on account of the attitude 
of Speaker-to-be Cannon, and partly 
through the usual fear of doing anything 
at all on the eve of “Presidential year.” 
It is even stated that if the President 
alludes to currency reform at all in his 
annual message it will be in a most per- 
functory manner. A great change has 
taken place since two months ago, when 
the country was given to understand not 
only that a currency measure had been 
practically agreed upon, but that 
its passage at the extra session 
would be easily effected — in other 
words, we might consider the thing 
as good as done. Two questions arise: 
First, was there ever any genuine expec- 
tation on the part of those who were so 
confidently predicting the passage of a 
currency reform measyre, or was all 
their talk merely part of a propaganda, 
or for effect upon Wall Street; and, sec- 
ond, is it at all to be wished that such 
a measure should be rushed through the 
extra session, or be discussed in the man- 
ner that is always apt to characterize 
Congress when a Presidential election is 
impending? 





A good deal of encouragement as re- 
gards the general financial situation may 
be extracted from the annual report of 
the Treasurer of the United States for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903. The 
developments in Wall Street since Sep- 
tember, 1902, and particularly since the 
early summer of 1903, have unmistaka- 
bly depressed the spirits of those ac- 
tively participating in the material af- 
fairs of the nation. The overcapitaliza- 
tion of industry, the over-extension of 
credit, the senseless inflation of stock- 
market quotations, and the extraordi- 
nary rise in commodity prices which 
characterized the last few years, failed 
for a long time to excite widespread 
concern; but recently these phenomena 
have begun to take hold upon the fears 
of the community. Is the country in 
danger of entering another period sim- 
ilar to that witnessed between 1893 and 
1897? ‘The affirmative view is not gen- 
erally expressed in print, yet it must be 
said that the évents of the last few days 
have concentrated the public mind very 
directly upon that possibility. But the 
Treasurer’s report is calculated to allay 
such a fear. As a mere matter of detail, 
he states that the increase of the mon- 
ey in circulation during the year was 








$121,740,532, of which $59,776,462 was 
in gold and gold certificates, and $54,520,- 
193 in national bank notes. The share 
of money for each person increased 89 
cents, and the proportion of gold to the 
whole rose to 42 per cent., the highest 
ratio ever recorded. 





Now, this showing differentiates the 
present financial situation very sharply 
from that which existed about 1893. 
When a leading financier said a year or 
two ago that there could never be an- 
other great financial panic in the United 
States, he was talking wildly; but it is 
perhaps safe to assert that a feature 
which in the past has contributed power- 
fully to the intensity and prolongation 
of financial revulsions, has been perma- 
nently removed. The peculiar gravity of 
the 1893 crash, for instance, resided in 
the fact that the over-extension of indi- 
vidual credit was complicated with an 
even more fundamental vice—namely, 
the impairment of public credit. It was 
because the currency system of the na- 
tion was thoroughly unsound that such 
a period as 1893 to 1897 was possible. 
The Sherman law of 1890 had the effect 
that was foreseen by every trained mind. 
Gresham’s law operated with rapidity, 
gold was hoarded, the Government’s re- 
ceipts of the metal fell practically to the 
vanishing-point. In his present report, 
the Treasurer states that ‘“‘of the receipts 
from customs at the port of New York, 
constituting 67 per cent. of the whole, 
88 per cent. was in gold’—a complete 
reversal of the situation which existed 
prior to the 1893 disturbance. The great 
difficulty experienced by the Government 
in keeping intact its $100,000,000 gold re- 
serve against the greenbacks is a matter 
of history. To-day the public credit is 
at its maximum. 





High livers and modest lovers of Deli- 
catessen will regard the new activities of 
the Department of Agriculture with some- 
thing between gratification and dismay. 
Recent confiscations of adulterated food 
and drink from abroad have included 
Frankfurter sausages, on account of sus- 
picious preservatives; Sauterne, for an 
excess of sulphur; Rhine wines, for sal- 
icylic acid; olive oil, for admixture of 
cheaper oils; jellies and jams, for coal- 
tar coloring and flavoring extracts. All 
this is calculated to abridge the pleas- 
ures of life by casting a doubt on all 
manner of good things, from Chateau 
bottlings to the translucent conserves of 
Bar-le-Duc. There is a complication, too, 
in the fact that the new food inspection 
may be condemning right American 
products—the golden cottonseed oil of 
the South and the generous white wines 
of the Pacific Coast. Weak-kneed hanker- 
ers after the European fleshpots will 
possibly aver that it was a case where 
ignorance is bliss. Salicylic acid, if un- 
perceived, does not mar the bouquet of 
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a “Schloss” vintage, nor cotton-oil im- 
pair a mayonnaise—except for epicures. 
But the Department of Agriculture will 
properly turn a deaf ear to the pleading 
of these “bad Americans,” and will con- 
tinue its useful work of keeping un- 
wholesome food products out and mak- 
ing the rest conform to their labels. 


en —$$___1______— 


The convention of fish and game com- 
missioners which has been in session at 
Boston to consider means for the protec- 
tion of the lobster has agreed on three 
recommendations, and these will doubt- 
less soon come up for discussion in the 
legislatures of all the Northern Coast 
States. The commissioners favor the re- 
striction of lobster-catching to fishermen 
having permits from the State, the gen- 
eral adoption of the Maine law, which 
prohibits the sale of lobster meat except 
in the shell, and the enactment of uni- 
form laws as to the length of lobsters 
which may be kept. The resolution on 
this last point would have carried more 
weight if the commissioners had been 
able to agree as to what is the proper 
length. There was much discussion on 
the plan for compulsory construction of 
a special lobster pot which would catch 
only those between eight and eleven 
inches long. It is putting a severe strain 
on poor human nature to expect the fish- 
erman deliberately to throw away good 
edible lobsters which he already has in 
hand. If the new pot will do the sorting 
for him in the depths of the sea, moral- 
ity as well as ichthyology will be the 
gainer. It is a still more direct way out 
of the difficulty to adopt the Canadian 
plan of a close season—another sugges- 
tion considered by the convention. All 
this discussion will doubtless do good, 
but it hardly touches one of the most im- 
portant points—the attitude of the offi- 
cers charged with enforcing the laws. 
The rural game warden who may be 
lenient with his friends is nevertheless 
inflexible in his attitude toward the 
stranger. But this sort of enforcement 
will not do at all in the lobster fisheries. 
The “dude sportsman” does not catch 
lobsters. All the lobstermen are apt to 
be friends and neighbors of the wardens. 





Mr. Balfour’s reorganized Cabinet is 
condemned as soon as composed. He re- 
tains the unpopular Lord Lansdowne 
in the Foreign Office, transfers the in- 
competent Mr. Brodrick from the War 
to the India Office, replacing him by 
young Mr. Arnold-Forster; gives to 
the experimental Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and finally tries young Mr. Alfred Lyt- 
telton, an M.P. of seven years’ standing, 
in the Colonial Office—a portfolio which 
Lord Cromer and Lord Milner had de- 
clined to take. It is certainly the young- 
est Ministry that has ever ruled Eng- 
land, and possibly the weakest. The im- 
perturbable Times recalls that Disraeli 





once said that England must be saved 
by her young men. The anxious Tory 
Standard takes no such cheerful view, but 
asks how Mr. Balfour can possibly face 
Parliament with so impossible a Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour, indeed, has only 
one reason for not resigning himself—to 
give a little time for the Chamberlain 
protectionist leaven to work before the 
general elections. We have possibly a 
case of decease deferred, pending litiga- 
tion, in favor of the residuary legatee. 


It needed only the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s resignation to give the farce of 
the reorganized Ministry a tragic tinge. 
This veteran Liberal-Unionist has sup- 
ported Mr. Balfour beyond the point of 
political consistency, and almost of self- 
respect, in the hope that the Premier 
would finally renounce Mr. Chamberlain 
and his works. Now, nettled at certain 
flippant expressions in the Sheffield 
speech, the Duke resigns, and Mr. Bal- 
four, in accepting the resignation, is be- 
trayed into unhappy and uncharacteris- 
tic expressions of personal resentment. 
As to the insinuation that the Duke has 
been at pains to pick a quarrel, the 
Unionist leader in the Lords has brought 
that upon himself by not going out with 
Mr. Ritchie. The wonder is, in short, 
not that the Duke of Devonshire has re- 
pudiated Mr. Balfour, but that he did 
not do so long ago. As it is, the Prime 
Minister loses the most imposing figure 
in his Cabinet, and the most influential 
of his indispensable allies, the Liberal- 
Unionists. From now on, it is only a 
question of deciding when to publish 
the death notice of the Government; for 
dead it is, to all political intents and 
purposes. Mr. Balfour has virtually 
passed from the stage, and the actors in 
the new drama are Mr. Chamberlain 
preaching protection, and the Liberals 
and Free-Trade Unionists opposing him. 


For solemn nonsense the renewed Aus- 
tro-Russian demands upon the Porte 
have rarely been equalled. Last Febru- 
ary these two Powers jointly required 
Turkey to appoint an independent In- 
spector-General over the vilayets of Kos- 
sovo, Monastir, and Salonika; to reor- 
ganize the gendarmerie under European 
officers, and with suitable representation 
of native Christians; finally, to reform 
the worst abuses of the Ottoman system 
of tax-gathering. Within a day these de- 
mands were “accepted” by Turkey—in 
the sense that, as the two Powers now 
sapiently express it, “the representatives 
of the Sublime Porte interested with their 
application [the reforms] have been gen- 
erally wanting in the necessary zeal, and 
have not been imbued with the idea 
which inspired these measures.” In less 
diplomatic language, the new Inspector- 
General has not been the agent of the 
Powers, but the promoter of massacre; 
the “foreign specialists” who were to dis- 





cipline the gendarmerie—a handful of 
Swedish officers virtually prisoners and 
in danger of their lives—-were recently 
discovered by the English correspond- 
ents at Monastir; instead of tax reform 
there has been wholesale burning and 
pillage. And now Austria and Russia, 
expressing mild disapproval of the past, 
merely suggest that the Sultan should do 
better in the future. What the Mace- 
donians think of this plea in their behalf 
may easily be imagined. 


Very inconsiderately, the Japanese are 
to send troops to Korea just before the 
Russian evacuation of Mantchuria, 
which is set for to-day. Obviously, this 
significant step is taken as a check to 
the Russian demands for privileges on 
the Korean side of the Yalu. It is a sharp 
reminder that Japan means to assert and 
maintain her preponderancy in the pe- 
ninsula. We can but note also that this 
almost aggressive action falls at a 
time when Japan and Russia are in ne- 
gotiation about all frontier matters. 
Clearly, the Japanese are unwilling to 
commit themselves unreservedly to any 
“truce of the Bear.”” No immediate re- 
sult is likely to follow the landing of the 
Japanese regiments, but the event is 
pretty certain to constitute an “obstacle” 
to the approaching evacuation of Mant- 
churia. Providentially, other obstacles 
are ready at need; the Chinese court has 
refused to accede to the supplementary 
conditions of withdrawal. Thus it seems 
unlikely that October 8 will make any 
excessive denmiand upon the transporta- 
tion facilities of the Trans-Siberian and 
Port Arthur railways. 


Within a ‘few days of his resumption 
of the Hungarian Prime Ministry, Count 
Hedervary has been again outvoted in 
Parliament, and resigns. Details are 
lacking, but it seems likely that his over- 
throw is due to the extreme irritation 
produced among the Magyar Nationalists 
by the Emperor's recent army order. 
Finding that Francis Joseph was unalter- 
ably opposed to admitting the Hungarian 
language or extending Magyar influence 
in the army of the Dual Empire, the Na- 
tionaiists had no choice but to continue 
the campaign of obstruction against the 
Emperor’s man, Count Hedervary, who 
had already been much discredited by 
the detection of bribery among his fol- 
lowers. Count Hedervary was trans- 
ferred from the Governorship of Croatia 
to Budapest in the character of a“‘strong 
man.” Hig strength has been ignomini- 
ously deficient before the impossible situ- 
ation which confronted him. Specula- 
tion as to the future of Hungary would 
be preposterous; but, since the Emperor 
has given up his role of conciliator be- 
tween Magyars and Germans, it has be- 
come vastly more difficult to settle the 
racial deadlock in any parliamentary or 
constitutional way. 
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A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 


President Roosevelt’s vigorous reaf- 
firmation of the principle that this Gov- 
ernment cannot discriminate among its 
employees on account of creed, color, 
birthplace, occupation, or social condi- 
tion, comes like a gust of fresh air into 
the sultry and fetid atmosphere of our 
labor troubles, This clear-cut statement 
is, in view of all the circumstances, one 
of the most important of President 
Roosevelt's utterances. There has never 
been a moment when plain speaking on 
the labor-union question was more need- 
ed, There is no man whose voice will 
carry so far as the President’s. 

Our walking delegates have reached 
the summit of insolence. For some 
years the country has floated on the high 
tide of prosperity. For capitalists the 
movement culminated about two years 
ago in an orgy of promoting and stock- 
watering. The country saw speculators 
make millions—on paper—overnight; 
and everybody rushed for his share of 
the pickings. The workmen demanded 
higher wages, and~ generally received 
them. When their demands were not 
granted they struck, generally with suc- 
cess. The great anthracite coal strike 
of last year was the most significant 
event of the labor campaign, for the 
miners won many of their contentions, 
and won them largely through the in- 
tervention of the President. Flushed 
with this victory, and confident that 
they had the sympathy of President 
Roosevelt and others in authority, the 
labor unions have been proceeding as if 
wages could be raised 10 per cent. every 
three months till the end of time. But 
the tide of prosperity is indubitably ebb- 
ing. Wall Street is aware’of the turn, 
for it has seen the paper profits, the 
magical wealth, of two years ago wiped 
out, as it was created, in a few hours. 
Shrewd financiers frankly admit that 
this country must face a period of fall- 
ing prices. With falling prices a lower- 
ing of the general rate of wages is as 
certain as the flow of water down hill. 
Here and there local causes may for a 
while obstruct the current, but in the 
course of time wages will obey the law 
of gravitation and reach their level. 

Of this fact our labor leaders seem not 
yet aware, They imagine—as Wall Street 
imagined two years ago—that the up- 
ward trend can continue forever; they 
have clean forgotten the lessons of the 
past; they talk in the language of high 
finance about “breaking all precedents,” 
about “a new era” in the industrial and 
economic world. Their error is natural; 
they are no wiser than our new school of 
stock-jobbers was a few months since; 
but their mistake is no less fatal because 
Yt is due to ignorance rather than malice. 
The results are no less appalling. New 
York has suffered from countless strikes, 
and in particular from unionism run wild 
in the building trades, Agitators have 





preached with such fervor the gospel that 
the union can do no wrong that Sam 
Parks, convicted blackmailer, holds his 
leadership by a majority vote, and 
boasts of raising a fund of half a million 
to wage industrial war in New York. 
The conditions here are matched in oth- 
er trades in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
every large centre. The walking dele- 
gate is infallible and omnipotent. 

The worst feature of tne situation is 
the assumption of the divine right of 
labor unions. To be a member is to be 
above the unwritten code of society, the 
Constitution, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice. A manufacturer who 
dares to open his Shop on equal terms 
to all honest and skilled workmen must 
expect to have his buildings destroyed, 
himself and his family assaulted, and 
his business boycotted into bankruptcy. 
The man who accepts a place in an 
open shop knows that his wife and chil- 
dren may be stoned, his house blown up 
with dynamite, and his own throat cut. 
Outrages have gone so far that in Chica- 
go last week a national association of 
employers was formed to protect the in- 
terests of independent workmen. The 
union have played upon the cowardice 
of politicians to secure State aid for 
their schemes of exclusion, Sometimes 
by law and sometimes by threats at the 
ballot-box, they have practically barred 
non-union laborers from public employ- 
ment in most parts of the country. They 
saw no reason why a Government Print- 
ing-Office foreman who obeyed the law 
of the land rather than the regulations 
of the labor unions should not be sum- 
marily dismissed. They knew the Pres- 
ident to be a friend of labor, and they 
supposed that with a national election in 
sight a sufficient show of force would 
awe him into acquiesence. 

But they left out of their reckoning 
Theodore Roosevelt’s love of fair play, 
his instinctive desire to give every man 
a square deal. As a result, they have 
drawn from him the most stinging re- 
buke that organized labor has ever re- 
ceived from a President of the United 
States. His deliverance is admirable in 
manner and in matter—incisive, abso- 
lutely unequivocal, and sound to the core. 
He gave the delegation of laborers a full 
hearing, which was all they could ask; 
his decision is: 

“In the employment and dismissal of men 
in the Government service, I can no more 
recognize the fact that a man does or does 
not belong to a union, as being for or 
against him, than I can recognize the fact 


that he is a Protestant or Catholic, a Jew 
or a Gentile, as being for or against him.” 


The question of Miller’s personal fitness 
is entirely apart, and is to be settled by 
itself. So far as the impudent request 
of the union is concerned, the President 
rests on the impregnable doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence — civic 
equality. 

The President has done the country a 
great service; for to this position, sooner 





or later, we must all return. We must 
perceive and admit that before the law 
the capitalist, the unionist, and the non- 
union man are exactly the same. The 
fall in wages, which has already begun, 
doubtless marks the beginning of a long 
and hard struggle. The cut in the price 
of pig iron means lower wages in that 
industry, and so on through the whole 
list. The workman must accept the in- 
evitable there just as the capitalist has 
had to stomach the drop in stocks. His 
failure to grasp the economic law will 
hurt him quite as much as it will hurt his 
employer. And his failure to grasp the 
principle which the President enunciates 
will be equally disastrous. In New York 
the unions may by a sort of political ter- 
rorism succeed in keeping non-union 
men from building the schools and con- 
structing other public works, but when 
the unions have secured general accept- 
ance of their theory they will have over- 
turned that foundation stone of human 
equality, regardless of rank or power, 
which has, made America the Land of 
Promise for all toilers. 








CALLING EVIL GOOD. 


It is just a week since the alarmed 
Tammany leaders called upon Indepen- 
dent Democrats not to commit them- 
selves to the Fusion nominees until they 
had seen the Tammany platform and 
ticket. This was in line with the talk 
so persistently kept up about a myste- 
rious regeneration of the corrupt old 
organization. Well, we have now seen 
the promised revelation of Tammany 
purity and wisdom, and the more close- 
ly we look at it the most clearly do we 
perceive that it is a transparent hum- 
bug. Indeed, the common complaint 
among even those wavering Democrats 
who might have supported a first-class 
Tammany nomination on a taking plat- 
form is that the management of Tam- 
many never looked more unscrupulous 
and at the same time more fatuous than 
at present, 

It may, in fact, be truthfully said that 
Tammany shows signs of being in ez- 
éremis. We do not mean alone its evi- 
dent apprehension lest, being but ‘“‘scan- 
tily fed with the otfai of plunder,” it 
may be “driven out of sight and left to 
perish obscurely, like rats, in holes and 
corners.” What we refer to mainly is 
the progressive degradation of Tam- 
many. Both intellectually and morally, 


-it never stood on a lower level than to- 


day. Even in the years when its rotten- 
ness seemed most in evidence it had 
men who could speak—like Cockran and 
Col. Fellows. At present its chief 
spokesman is one whose only eloquence 
ig insult, and whose habits are so no- 
torious that Boss McLaughlin was not 
hitting below the belt when he referred 
to this orator as having been cautiously 
taken out of “a sanitarium” to address 
Thursday’s Convention, As for skill or 
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plausibility in constructing an appeal 
to the people, they seem to have depart 
ed from Tammany along with its last 
shreds of respectability. Only consider 
how reputable men have been driven 
away from its contamination. Time was 
when leading members of the bar and 
business men of standing had place and 
prominence in Tammany counsels. To- 
day there are none such—at least, not 
openly. The association is too damning. 

From such a body as Tammany is to- 
day, out of which the better elements 
have been driven in sheer repul- 
sion and disgust, how could we expect 
anything different from what we have 
got? We see in that organization, des- 
perately striving as it is to cover its nak- 
edness with a few rags of Democratic 
“regularity,” almost the exact realization 
of Burke’s description of the way in 
which “the more active and stirring part” 
of a city’s semi-criminal class schemes 
to get government into its hands, and 
to make plunder of the municipal re- 
sources, distributed so as to build up a 
gang of obedient followers. From such 
men nothing good can come. Standing 
face to face with the leading plotters of 
Tammany Hall to-day, known as they 
are in all their low cunning and consum- 
ing hunger for spoil, it becomes the 
citizenship of New York to adopt as its 
watchword that other famous and pierc- 
ing utterance of Burke: “There is no 
safety for honest men but by believing 
all possible evil of evil men.” 


Now we say that all the attempts to 
disguise —Tammany’s real nature and 
wicked purposes are simply an example 
of calling evil good. The woe which the 
Scriptures invoke upon those who do 
this hangs over the head of every paid 
apologist, or interested defender, of Tam- 
many Hall in this municipal contest. 
Mischief is threatened to the city, in the 
security and decency of life, as well as in 
property and good name; and the first 
duty is to clear our minds of the notion 
that we may look upon a civic enemy 
with tolerance, with amusement even, 
worst of all with indifference. The ques- 
tions at issue are rather moral than po- 
litical; and the power of moral discrim- 
ination is the one most important for 
voters to exercise in this contest. 


For honest men, calling themselves 
Democrats, to be caught by the specious 
plea that the coming election is only a 
struggle between parties, is too pitiful. 
Facts and figures abundantly show that 
the State and national Democracy has 
a fairer prospect when Tammany is pros- 
trate; but, even if it were not so, how 
could men go home and look their wives 
and children in the face if ready to 
thrust this great city back into the Tam- 
many slough for the sake merely of par- 
ty advantage? To send licensed vice 
stalking again through the streets—that 
is to rehabilitate the Democratic party! 
To neglect and oppress the poor; to al- 





low public plunderers to flaunt their 
stolen wealth in the eyes of the public; 
to permit filth and needless squalor; to 
make the lot of children and women bit- 
ter; to cause outraged virtue to hide it- 
self for safety, and to make it appear 
that the pander, the gambler, and the 
criminal have come to their own again— 
that is the way to elect a Democratic 
President! 





BALFOUR AND CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Balfour's Sheffield speech is not in 
the least likely to straighten out the 
problem of British fiscal change. It pos- 
sesses all the dialectic and linguistic skill 
for which the Premier has long been 
noted; but it is paradoxical; it contra- 
dicts Mr. Chamberlain; it signally fails 
to outline any working scheme of pref- 
erential trade; its allusions to the Unit- 
ed States are not happy; it is historical- 
ly weak and philosophically and econom- 
ically crude, In short, it is a purely doc- 
trinaire production, and not a good one 
at that. The Premier apparently finds 
himself in somewhat the same situation 
that certain eminent Democratic leaders 
occupied in 1896, when Mr. Bryan foist- 
ed his sixteen-to-one heresy on the par- 
ty. He may be given credit for more 
sincerity than they possessed; but his 
present course has every appearance of 
an uncongenial effort to find arguments 
for a policy which has been unexpect- 
edly thrust upon him. Mr. Balfour to- 
day continues to avow himself a free- 
trader, and the presumption is that un- 
til very recently that term meant to 
him what it has always meant to the 
average mind. Mr. Chamberlain has 
now forced him to hold it with reserva- 
tions; but when his statements regard- 
ing these are read carefully, it will be 
perceived that he has taken refuge very 
largely in paradox. 

His contradiction of Mr, Chamberlain 
is explicit. In his recent contribution 
to the Daily Telegraph, the late Colo- 
nial Secretary said: “It is intended to 
give preference to the colonies whose 
chief exports are articles of food. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to put a 
duty on food.” Mr. Balfour, however, 
says that “though he believed that tne 
evils of the taxation of food had been 
exaggerated beyond what reason and 
logic justified, still he thought that pub- 
lic opinion was not yet ripe for the tax- 
ation of food. Therefore, as an adviser 
of a great party, he was bound to tell 
them plainly that it was outside the 
limits of practical politics.” This is 
categorical, though Mr. Balfour puts his 
objection to the impost on the specific 
ground of political inexpediency. He 
says nothing regarding the economic 
aspect of the proposal, differing radical- 
ly in this respect from Mr, Chamberlain, 
who adopts a high economic tone, and 
boldly declares that the producer pays 
the tax, 





Mr. Chamberlain's fixed plan of min- 
imizing the revolutionary character of 
his fiscal programme is continued in his 
latest outgiving. The pamphlet, “Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Proposals,” by C. A. 
Vince, explains that there is to be no 
increase in food taxes; on the contrary, 
a rearrangement which will result in an 
actual decrease. The $65,000,000 now 
raised by duties on tea, cocoa, sugar, 
and other foods will in the future be 
raised from foreign meat and grain, The 
consumer is to gain as much on tea, 
sugar, and possibly tobacco, as he pays 
on bread. The plan reminds one a lit- 
tle of Marie Antoinette’s cake alter- 
native for the Parisian bread rioters. 
Mr. Chamberlain, proposing a two-shill- 
ing tax on foreign wheat, virtually says 
to the English workingman: “If you 
don’t like the dear loaf, why, drink tea 
and cocoa, eat sugar, and smoke tobac- 
co.”” We doubt if this clever shuffle of 
the cards will fool the British voter. 
Then there is a budgetary aspect to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reduced programme. Mr. 
Balfour has said that it is all the same 
if revenue greatly exceeds expenditure, 
British financiers for two generations 
to the contrary notwithstanding; but the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, must needs have 
some concern in seeing that revenue 
shall meet expenditure. Were young 
Mr. Chamberlain likely to direct the 
treasury for a long period, he would cer- 
tainly look with anxiety at the paternal 
contempt of the steadiest and most firm- 
ly established customs taxes. What a 
two-shilling grain tax, waived in favor 
of the colonies, will bring in, is matter 
of sheerest conjecture; but Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain crosses bridges only as he 
comes to them, and the immediate per- 
ilous pass is to get a majority of votes 
for the protectionist policy. To this end 
his campaign is very astutely shaped. 

It is highly interesting to note the 
number and the nature of the special 
interests which he invites to enlist un- 
der nis banner. In the United States, 
we know, there is no difficulty in point- 
ing out the different industries whose 
representatives write our tariff schedules 
whenever a new tariff act is framed. 
In Great Britain, on the contrary, indus- 
tries have so long been accustomed to 
standing on their own feet, and have so 
long eschewed seeking their profits 
through the operations of the revenue 
laws, that Mr. Chamberlain’s protective 
nucleus had to be formed largely from 
a grouping of nationalities and so- 
cial classes, instead of manufacturers. 
Irish Nationalists, for example, are to 
receive in return for their support of 
protection a Roman Catholic university 
at Dublin, built and supported at the 
cost of the British taxpayer. The op- 
position which this establishment is ex- 
pected to create in Ulster necessitates 
a further sop to the Orangemen, whose 
colleges in Belfast and Londonderry are 
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to receive from the state additional en- 
dowments. The laboring classes are to 
be brought into the protective fold by 
receiving titular recognition in the Cab- 
inet. A Ministry of Labor is to figure 
hereafter beside the Foreign Office and 
Board of Trade. The Minister of Labor 
will be charged with ascertaining the 
conditions under which British imports 
are produced. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain 
has gone out of his way to take the side 
of the keepers of public-houses, in their 
contention that they have a sort of vest- 
ed interest in their liquor licenses. The 
publicans are now expected, of course, 
to become deeply concerned about the 
Empire, and to vote as one man for 
Chamberlain and protection. 

Whatever the success of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s little tariff job, it is not unfair to 
predict that future generations will rise 
up and exclaim at the Promethean au- 
dacity of the man in trying to create out 
of whole cloth an empire the like of 
which history has never seen. Cobden 
never posed as a philosophic historian, 
but he had grasped a truth which Mr. 
Chamberlain has yet to learn, when he 
said to his countrymen: ‘Empires have 
arisen unbidden by us; others have de- 
parted despite our utmost efforts to pre- 
serve them. All have undergone a 
change so complete that, were the writ- 
ers who only a century ago lauded the 
then existing state of the balance of 
Europe to reappear, they would be star- 
tled to find in the present relations of 
the Continent no vestige of that perfect 
adjustment which had been purchased 
at the price of so much blood.” 





QUESTIONING COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
College students are probably the most 
interrogated class in the community— 
not excluding the dwellers in the slums. 
Grave men question them on every topic. 
What is the state of their spelling? How 
do they write their mother tongue? 
What books do they read? What courses 
have benefited them? Have athletics 
marred their scholarship? These are 
some of the more pertinent inquiries 
that must make American student life 
seem one long census-taking. ‘“Gaude- 
amug igitur,” one must presume, is 
sung Only in the intervals of severe in- 
trospection, And the more practical 
questions are not the whole of it. Dia- 
lect experts wish to know if our stu- 
dents say pail or bucket, and doubtless 
they are occasionally polled on anti- 
vivisection and the Macedonian atroci- 
ties, The docile college students who 
answer any and all inquiries must end 
in a deplorable state of neurasthenia. 
For it must be doubted if their ten- 
der minds grasp the desirability of 
standing up and being counted. It prob- 
ably gives them imperfect satisfaction 
to have President Thwing, in the North 
American Review, prove for the twen- 
tieth time that their business prospects 





are excellent. Most of them are experi- 
menting in college life generally; many 
are body and soul in sports; a silent 
minority is studying—to all of them 
business prospects are as remote as the 
gold at the rainbow’s end. Even Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, when he writes in the 
Atlantic Monthly that “high-stand” men 
have the best chance of distinction in 
after life, that baseball players and oars- 
men are simply like their average col- 
lege mates in scholarship, while football 
players are distinctly inferior on this 
count—tells nothing that most college 
men have not learned by painful experi- 
ence. It was generally understood that 
the vigor of football training in most 
cases suspends all intellectual processes 
so long as it lasts; and the football play- 
ers, who have concededly only a twen- 
tieth chance to get into ‘Who’s Who,’ 
doubtless comfort each other with the 
reflection that their fame is already won 
and that graduation at worst is honor- 
able retirement. In any case, we are 
certain that the market for college sta- 
tistics is not in the college. 

The accuracy of some college statistics 
is somewhat open to doubt. For such 
useful studies as Mr. Lowell’s, ordi- 
nary printed sources suffice; but fre- 
quently the college student is taken 
at a disadvantage in his examina- 
tion papers, and on direct question- 
ing he is usually evasive or facetious. 
Only four out of fifty sophomores 
would tell whether they said pail or 
bucket, and a fifth wrote that, being 
well brought up, he said receptacle. The 
ironical spirit is evident in the year- 
books which successive class secretaries 
compile. What would the New Zealander 
say of the present state of academic 
taste in America, should he base his 
monograph on favorite books, pursuits, 
types of beauty, etc., as set down by 
our last year’s seniors? <A college in 
which ‘there was only a pitiful handful 
of Democrats periodically paraded in 
force for Mr. Bryan at the height of 
the free silver agitation, “It helped 
out,” the leaders of the undergraduate 
Republican machine used to explain. In 
view of a certain amiable jocularity of 
the undergraduate, all serious answers 
to the numerous questionnaires must 
come from a very small class. Some- 
times we have suspected that there is 
just one student in every college who 
has established a prescriptive right to 
speak for the community. It is he who 
examines his own case in the night 
watches and decides whether fine arts 
or philosophy more advanced him to- 
ward intellectual mastery, whether co- 
education is advisable or not, whether 
the curriculum should be of two, three, 
or four years’ duration. Clearly, it is 
this responsive undergraduate who, 
once arrived at eminence, reports indi- 
vidually for all his committee and is 
the “prominent citizen” of his generation 
of interviewers. 





Yet of all the questioning and an- 
swering it must be said that it gives 
an innocent pleasure to the interrogator 
and does no possible harm to the col- 
lege student. In this respect it recalls 
the much discussed science of “child 
study” and the more infantile forms of 
experimental psychology. You cannot 
easily make a prig of the average under- 
graduate. And whatever peril may exist 
on that score is assumed vicariously by 
the limited class of responders to whom 
we have alluded. Finally, these rather 
inconclusive inquiries as tu the intel- 
lectual status of our students have this 
to be said of them—they are read with 
almost pathetic interest. Not in col- 
leges, of course, but by the host of moth- 
ers and fathers who have a boy in train- 
ing for college life. Naturally, these 
anxious parents read, as they would the 
latest historical novel, descriptions of 
college luxury and statistics from the 
football-stricken field. So long as edi- 
tors feel this quite legitimate demand, 
we shall have the college boy served up 
in all the literary and arithmetical 
styles. These articles will serve their 
useful purpose, and the tribe of sub- 
freshmen will undoubtedly continue to 
increase. Whether a census of students, 
by students, and for students would not 
bring out vastly different results it is 
needless to inquire. We have not yet 
come to a point where college life is 
taken solemnly enough to make such a 
census possible. 


TEACHERS AND CHOLERA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES.—I. 


TANJAY, March 6, 1903. 


An outbreak of cholera is at best and in 
any country a serious matter, as Hamburg 
learned not many years ago. It is a much 
more serious matter in any Eastern coun- 
try, and especially so in the Philippines at 
this time. We have realized to the full 
the truth of the old saying that war, pesti- 
lence, and famine come together. In the 
course of the war it was inevitable that en- 
tire villages should be wiped out, vast 
tracts of land laid waste, and thousands 
of people driven from their homes. Close 
upon the suffering thus caused came the 
rinderpest, by which probably 90 per cent. 
of the carabaos and cattle were destroyed. 
The seriousness of such a loss can hardly 
be overestimated or even appreciated. With 
the loss of the carabaos, it became prac- 
tically impossible to manage the great 
sugar haciendas and, even worse, to plant 
rice or corn. Then the pest atacked the 
hogs and even the chickens. In most of the 
provinces the horses have been carried off 
by surra and other epidemics. Families 
formerly rich have been reduced to poverty, 
and the suffering among the poor (who 
number 95 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
the islands) has been intense. In many 
parts of the islands there has been for a 
long time, and still is, actual famine. Then 
came the cholera, which is now disappear- 
ing; but the famine still continues, The 
Insular Government has done and is doing 
all in its power to relieve the distress, and 
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has accomplished much, but its task is an | ent condition, but simply the state it was | if the pig belonged to him. “No.” “Do 
enormous one. in before the present Board of Health com- | you know whose it is?’ “No.” “Very 

This time, also, as in the tremendous out- | menced their labors. Situated amid vast | well.” “Benito [to the policeman], shoot 
preak of 1882, the cholera has raged | Swamps, intersected by arms of the sea by | that pig.” The order was at once obeyed, 


throughout the entire East. I have seen it 
reported that more than 500,000 have died 
in China; 100,000 have died in the Philip- 
pines. In Borneo it has been even worse. 
Japan, the Straits Settlements, India, and 
even Egypt have been attacked, and the end 
is not yet. Just where the cholera first 
broke out, we don’t know. It is notoriously 
endemic in India and China, and it was 
from Hong Kong that the port of Manila 
was infected. Vessels from Hong Kong 
had long been quarantined in Manila, but 
somehow a cargo of infected fruit and vege- 
tables got into the city, with the inevitable 
result. This was in March, 1902. Through 
the untiring efforts of the Board of Health 
of Manila, headed by Col. Maus of the Unit- 
ed States army, the disease was long con- 
fined to Manila alone. At last, however, 
as had been foreseen from the outset, it 
began to spread, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, not an island has escaped. 

Early in May Dr. Atkinson sent out cir- 
culars to all the American teachers, re- 
questing their aid in combating the 
plague. The request met with a hearty 
response, and a very large number of the 
teachers have acted as health officers in 
their respective towns, maintaining coast 
guards, cleaning the towns, and trying in 
general in every way to impress upon the 
people the imperative need of putting and 
keeping their houses and themselves in 
good sanitary condition. The task was no 
light one. The first drawback was our own 
ignorance and inexperience. But the main 
obstacles were the abject poverty, the un- 
conquerable disinclination to work of any 
sort, the absolute ignorance, the apathy, 
and fatalism of the people themselves. In 
many instances to this list may be added 
the general incompetency of the average 
Filipino official, or his unwillingness to fur- 
ther the efforts of an American civilian, or 
his hostility to any enterprise from which 
he cannot hope to gain all the glory, as 
well as something of a more material and 
tangible nature. 

If I remember aright, Cebu was the first 
of the southern islands to be attacked, and 
as soon as we of Oriental Negros heard 
that the cholera was so near us we re- 
doubled our precautions. A coast guard 
was organized along the entire coast, to 
prevent the landing of any boats from 
Cebu. This was kept up night and day for 
two months, or until cholera broke out in 
Negros. It was a rather difficult thing to 
manage, for one can place absolutely no de- 
pendence upon a Filipino in such a position. 
But what with frequent inspection at all 
hours of the night, the service was made 
fairly efficient. While we don’t know just 
how much good was done by having this 
guard, we do know that a great many boats 
from Cebu were turned back, and we also 
know that our province was the last to be 
attacked. 

While we were thus guarding the coast, 
the sanitary work in the towns was pushed 
as fast as possible. In order that you may 
understand what this work was, I will de- 
scribe the location and condition of the 
town where I am stationed. I am free to 
confess that it is the worst town, from a 
sanitary standpoint, that I have seen in 
the islands. I am not describing its pres- 





which large parts of the town are daily 
flooded, a mile and a half from the coast, 
with every available foot of land planted 
with cocoanut trees or covered by thickets 
of nipa and bamboo, which cut off com- 
pletely the ocean breezes, a worse location 
for a town could hardly be imagined. A 
thickly swarming population of Filipinos 
and Filipino hogs completes the picture. 

Hogs form a conspicuous element in 
any Filipino town. Very few people have 
fences about their premises, and no one 
ever thinks of fencing in his hogs. They 
are ubiquitous. Most towns have no system 
of sewerage or street cleaning, and the 
hogs serve the same purpose as the turkey- 
buzzards in Cuba. They are universal scav- 
engers. I said a minute ago that the hogs 
are ubiquitous. This is literally true. In 
the houses, under them, in the streets— 
everywhere one meets the gaunt, shaggy, 
long-maned nuisances. (They look much 
more like the wild boars of the mountains 
than like domestic hogs.) Naturally our at- 
tention was early directed to them. 

The ordinary native hut and the kitchens 
of nearly all houses are floored with nar- 
row strips of bamboo, fastened down with 
withes, a very convenient method of making 
a floor, for the cracks are nearly as wide 
as the boards. Through the floor is poured 
all the water used for cleaning purposes in 
the kitchen. Soon a mud puddle fs formed, 
and here the pigs delight to congregate. 
In the course of time a steaming, reeking 
mass of muddy filth is formed, in which the 
pigs ean delve and wallow to their hearts’ 
content. After finishing this performance 
they roam through the town, consuming a 
little garbage, but scattering infinitely 
more, and disseminating odors. scarcely 
pleasant. 

Stringent measures were adopted. First, 
we ordered all pigs to be kept in confine- 
ment. Those who could should make suita- 
ble pens at a distance from their houses. 
Those who could not, should fasten their 
filthy pets by a rope around one foot, and, 
failing this, go out of the pig business. 
Some people evaded the regulations for a 
time by keeping their pigs in the kitchen, 
and the discovery of one such instance led 
to a careful inspection of every kitchen in 
the town. Those people soon learned bet- 
ter. After disposing of the pigs, the wal- 
lows under the houses were cleaned and 
filled with fresh earth and sand, and the 
entire space beneath the houses raised, 
by the same means, above the level of the 
surrounding ground, in order that no sur- 
face water might gather there. 

It was all very well to banish pigs from 
kitchens, from under houses, to make regu- 
lations, and fine offenders; but still the pig 
question was not solved. Finally, the 
Presidente said: “I will make a procla- 
mation to the effect that all pigs found in 
the streets or under houses, three days from 
now, shall be killed.”” That same night 
the crier, accompanied by the town band, 
marched through the streets, and the order 
had good results. But still the people did 
not respond so fully as we wished, and, 
finally, driven to desperation, we took with 
us a policeman armed with a rifle. Ar- 
rived at a house where the pig was enjoy- 
ing his old privileges, I asked the owner 





and with tears and lamentations the house- 
holder confessed that the pig was his At 
once pandemonium reigned in the hitherto 
quiet barrio. There was almost as much 
noise as in the gdllera on Sunday. The 
people who had been tagging after us, at 
once scattered. On all sides we heard shouts, 
calls, oaths, shrieks, and commands, inter- 
mingled with the squeaks and squeals and 
grunts and groans of hapless hogs chased 
and grabbed and held down by the women, 
while the children 
them, and tied them to stumps and trees. 
Then ensued a scene of varied and remark- 
able activity. Our orders to sweep up and 
burn the rubbish lying in such generous pro- 
fusion all over the ground in al) directions, 
hitherto received with the usual apathy, 
were carried out promptly, and to the let- 
ter. On all sides the piles of rubbish grew 


fastened ropes about 


as if by magic, and the smoke made it im- 
possible to remain. 
are burning,” remarked my companion, a 
Filipino doctor and President of the Mu- 
nicipal Board of Health. Perhaps they 
were. The pig question was solved. 

This, however, was the least of our trou- 
bles. We had disposed of the pigs, but 
must find a substitute, and difficult it was 
to do so. What we finally decided upon 
was the following—and be 1t borne in mind 
here that measures which would be justly 
laughed at in the States, seem to these peo- 
ple very elaborate and 
a very simple and perhaps inadequate 
means may prove much better than an ap- 


“Now the microbes 


exacting; that 


parently more adequate one, m« rely be- 
cause it can be more thoroughly enforced; 
and, finally, that almost daily inspections 
were made to see that the people were ful- 
filling and complying with the instructions 
and regulations we laid down for them. 
Wherever necessary, we made the house- 
holder dig a good deep pit in a convenient 
place, and into it throw all waste and gar- 
bage from the house. It was kept as 
wholesome as possible by a liberal use of 
clean earth and sand. Simple as was this 
measure, we had the greatest difficulty in 
enforcing it. 

The knottiest problem we had was, in 
many ways, the public market. 
ery town has one, and all are constructed 
on the same plan. They are long, low 
sheds of bamboo, and are roofed with nipd, 
Usually they have no walls, but are sur- 
rounded by the houses and booths of the 
venders. They are almost always dirty and 
ill-smelling. The two things which are 
most in evidence are fish and tuba. Every- 
body drinks tuba—the fermented sap of the 
cocoa-nut palm—and enormous quantities 
are sold. It has a rather unpleasant odor. 
As for the fish—I won’t go into details, but 
ethe Filipino will buy and eat anything 
that looks like a fish, or any part of one, 
and eat it despite age, condition, and odor. 
Large quantities of fruit, cooked rice, etc., 
are also sold, and the Oriental substitute 
for chewing tobacco, betel-nut. Bread, 
cakes, lard, and sometimes meat complete 
the list of foodstuffs. The markets are al- 
ways swarming with flies, and dogs and 
pigs wander about at their own sweet will 
I wanted this market burned, but was over- 
ruled, and all we could do was to drain and 
clean it. Most of the furniture (fish 
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crates, etc.) was burned. All sales of food, 
betel-nut, and tuba were prohibited. We 
could do nothing more, and our few orders 
were constantly transgressed. 

A great outcry was made when the sale 
of food and driftks was prohibited. How 
could they live without fish? They couldn't; 
that was plain enough. The poor Filipino 
eats only fish and corn, and a few bananas. 
But he could buy the fish direct from the 
fisherman. There was no reason why it 
should be carried to the market and han- 
dled by dozens of hands which hadn’t seen 
water for weeks, before it was finally sold. 
But the rice—what could the outsiders do if 
they couldn’t buy cooked rice in the mar- 
ket? The outsiders must look out for that. 
If the monteses wanted to come to town to 
see the cockfight, they could bring their 
food with them, or go without. It’s safe to 
say that they did neither; but the tuba— 
one old man said, ‘‘No hay tuba, no hay 
saguin [bananas], bueno muerto.” And 
that is the way all looked at the matter. 
Nevertheless, although no tuba was sold in 
the market, it was sold at private houses 
all over the town, and no amount of vigi- 
lance could prevent it. 


It was amusing to see what efforts the 
people made to get buyo (betel-nut). Much 
of the betel-nut comes from the island of 
Cebu, separated from Negros by a narrow 
channel. Since, owing to the coast guard, 
Cebu boats could not” touch the Ne- 
gros shore, fishermen would go out from 
both coasts to the middle of the channel, 
and, while apparently engaged in fishing, 
the Cebuans would sell their betel-nut to 
the men from Negros. 


So much for the market. I come now to 
a question which has undoubtedly suggest- 
ed itself to you ere this, namely, drainage. 
The town is so low that it can be only 
imperfectly drained, and the work was so 
difficult that the people hated to undertake 
it. No wonder, either, /when one con- 
siders the tools with which they have to 
work. They break the earth with a bolo 
or sharpened stick, and dig it out with 
a cocoanut shell. We made the owner of 
every house dig a good ditch all around 
it, connecting with the main gutters. By 
means of culverts, the drains and gutters 
were connected with a few main canals 
emptying into the rivers below the town 
~-by no means an ideal method, since al- 
most all the water used in the town is 
taken directly from the river. But we had 
no other way of meeting the difficulty, and 
had to content ourselves with putting a 
guard on the river and making all the peo- 
ple get thelr water at a point far above 
the town. The fact that the tide enters 
the river twice a day, causing the water 
to rise three feet right in the town, les- 
sened the danger of the water supply get- 
ting infected. 


By these measures three important pur- 
poses were served. First, the general sani- 
tary condition of the town has been great- 
ly improved. (I may note here that al- 
though this town is generally full of fever, 
there has been very little during the past 
year.) Secondly, the danger of eating in- 
fected food was greatly decreased. . Third- 
ly, the swarms of flies within the pueblo 
were greatly diminished. The importance 
of this last point cannot be overestimated, 
as files are almost the principal agent in 
disseminating the cholera germs. 





THE SECOND EMPIRE AND THE ROMAN 
QUESTION. 


Paris, September 24, 1903. 


The ‘Pages in the History of the Second 
Empire (1854-1866),’ from the papers of M. 
Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, ed- 
ited by his nephew, M. L, Thouvenel, former 
Secretary of Legation, deserves to be read, 
and will remain a valuable document for a 
time which is in one sense near us, but 
which already appears very distant, so great 
are the changes which have been accom- 
plished during the last thirty years. A pre- 
face has been written for it by M. Albert 
Vandal, the historian, who has published 
such. interesting chapters on the Directory 
period, the 18th Brumaire, and the period 
which witnessed the transformation of the 
Consulate into the Empire. The order of 
things created by the treaties of 1815 had 
already suffered some changes, as, by the 
creation of the kingdom of Belgium: 

“At the beginning of the Second Empire,” 
writes M. Vandal, “there was still a Eu- 
rope and what may be called a European 
spirit. The great political and military op- 
eration which ended in the taking of Sebas- 
topol was the last classic war conceived af- 
ter the old formula, and inspired by the 
ideas of conservation and equilibrium in 
which the statesmen of the old school 
thought they found the best guarantee of 
stability for the Powers and of peace for the 
nations.” 

The Czar Nicholas I. had for a long time 
had a proud preponderating influence in 
Europe. He pretended to exercise a pro- 
tectorate over all the orthodox Christians 
in Turkey. His pretensions gave the new 
French Empire an occasion for playing a 
part in Europe, which had recognized it, 
after the 2d of December, only with frigid 
reluctance. England, always hostile to Rus- 
sia, saw her opportunity and formed an 
alliance with Napoleon III. In the-negotia- 
tions which preceded the war of the Crimea 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, had the collaboration 
of M. Thouvenel, who was what is called 
the political director of the Foreign Of- 
fice. M. Thouvenel held the Ministry ad 
interim during the time which Drouyn de 
Lhuys spent in Vienna. He was afterwards 
appointed Ambassador to Constantinople, 
where he had to deal with a very difficult 
colleague, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. In 
1860, M. Thouvenel was appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and he held this 
portfolio for three years, in a period which 
is full of interest. 

I find, among the inedited documents 
published by Thouvenel, a curious letter 
written by the Count (afterwards Duke) de 
Persigny, French Ambassador in London, 
to Napoleon III, after the visit made by 
the Emperor to Queen Victoria. 

“Sire, if I could have had any doubts 
as to the sincerity of the English alliance, 
they would be thoroughly dissipated. All 
I hear every day fortifies in my mind the 
conviction that, since your visit to Bng- 
land, you have become as indispensable to 
this country as to ours. There are or- 
ganisms in the human structure without 
which existence cannot be understood. It 
is the only comparison which, in my view, 
suggests this sort of identification of Eng- 
land with our person, It seems as if, with- 
out your Majesty, there could be for this 


country neither prosperity nor security nor 
any future.’”’ 


Flattery could no further go, and, as M. 
Thouvenel says, “When the Duke de la 
Feuillade, as represented to ug by the 





legend in front of the equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV. which adorns the Place des 
Victoires, spoke to the Grand Roi, it was 
probably in analogous terms.” 

The Crimean war and the Congress of 
Paris which followed it made Napoleon 
Ill. for a time the arbiter of Europe. He 
was naturally induced to use his influence 
and to give a new direction to the affairs 
of Europe. The condition of Italy called all 
the more for his attention as he had been 
from childhood a great friend of that coun- 
try, and found in Cavour, during the nego- 
tiations which preceded and which followed 
the Crimean war, a very able advocate of 
Italy. M. Thouvenel’s chapters on the 
Italian question are the most important 
in his work. In October, 1861, the Treaty of 
Villafranca, confirmed by the peace of 
Zurich, was only two years old, and seemed 
already superannuated. That peace had 
been concluded hastily, after the victory of 
Solferino. It had given Lombardy to Pied- 
mont, but had left Venetia to Austria. The 
revolution had continued the work of the 
war. The King of Naples, Francis II., had 
retired from Gaeta to Rome. Garibaldi had 
given Victor Emanuel] the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies. Cavour was dead. Pope Pio 
Nono remained in Rome under the protec- 
tion of the French army. The Roman ques- 
tion had become a vexed question, and Na- 
poleca III. was still trying to reconcile the 
Papacy with the new kingdom of Italy. 

Before the death of Count Cavour, a plan 
for settling this difficult question between 
France and Italy had been prepared; but 
the untimely death of the great Piedmontese 
statesman left the convention without a 
final signature. We find the text of it in 
M. Thouvenel’s book, and it deserves to be 
known, as it was the joint work of Napo- 
leon and Cavour, By its terms a 
treaty was to be concluded directly be- 
tween France and Italy, without the in- 
tervention of the court of Rome. France, 
after having secured the Pope against for- 
eign intervention, was to withdraw its 
troops from Rome in a fixed period, which 
it was opportune to make as short as pos- 
sible. Italy engaged herself not to attack 
Rome,’and even to hinder by force an attack 
which might be made from outside against 
the territory of the Pope. Italy would 
make no complaint if a Papal army was 
created, even if it was formed of Catholic 
foreigners, providing this army should not 
exceed ten thousand men. 

An important change took place when the 
Marquis de Lavalette was appointed French 
Ambassador to Rome. He was notoriously 
anxious to procure as rapid a settlement as 
possible of the Roman question. Ricasoli, 
who was Prime Minister of Italy, proposed 
an arrangement which was the application 
of Cavour’s famous formula, “Libera chiesa 
in libero Stato”; but the resistance of 
Pio Nono could not be conquered. Thouve- 
nel wrote to Benedetti on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1861: 

“The Emperor has spoken to me of a 
combination analogous to that proposed by 
M. de Cavour, with this difference, however: 
Italy would recognize the temporal power 
in its present limits, and the Pope would 
in his turn recognize the King of Italy. 
Turin consenting, the Holy See would be in- 
formed of it, and a month or two would be 
left Pio Nono in which to reflect; there- 
upon, whatever his decision might be, we 
should leave Rome.” 

Thouvenel, who was at heart a partisan 
of Italian unity, adds in his letter, ‘‘When 
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such an idea has taken on a body, it does 
not die.” He gave a diplomatic form .to 
the ideas of the Emperor, and sent his pro- 
jected treaty to Benedetti. On the 4th of 
December, 1861, Monsignor Lavigerie (who 
became afterwards so famous by his work 
in Algeria), sent from Rome a confidential 
report to M. Thouvenel. We read in this 
inedited document: 

“The city of Rome and what remains of 
the Pontifical States enjoy at present pro- 
found peace. This calm is probably owing 
to an army of occupation of twenty thou- 
sand men; but the great majority of the 
population has not the aspect of fear or 
of subjection. In reality, it is. certain 
that this majority is devoted to the Pope, 
or attached by interest to the present 
régime, or at least indifferent. It is not 
doubtful to me, however, that if the French 
army left Rome, even if Piedmont was 
forced to abstain and not to cross the 
frontiers, the party of action, though nu- 
merically the weakest, would upset in twen- 
ty-four hours the temporal power of the 
Holy See.” 

Monsignor Lavigerie added, what events 
have confirmed, that, whatever happened, 
“the French Government ought to be con- 
vinced that it will obtain from the Pope 
no renunciation of a single village which he 
has lost. The Pope considers this attitude 
a duty in honor and in conscience, and he 
will. not give in, whatever it may cost him. 
An arrangement on this point, with a yol- 
untary cession to Piedmont either of the 
Marches, or Umbria, or the Romagna, is 
therefore absolutely impossible. The con- 
sent of Pio Nono will never be obtained. 
He will accept materially accomplished 
facts, but he will not renounce his right.” 

It seemed to Monsignor Lavigerie diffi- 
cult to establish the capital of Italy in 
Rome} but his objections have been con- 
troverted by the facts, at least partly. 

“Rome,” he said, “is an unhealthy, a 
very unhealthy city, during the summer. 
It is, besides, badly constructed, and, with 
the exception of the Corso and the piazza 
of St. Peter’s, it resembles our saddest 
country towns. I do not speak, of course, 
of its monuments and churches. Those, 
with the convents annexed to them, are 
one difficulty more. There are 300 of them, 
near each other, in all the quarters. The 
Italian Government, if it established itself 
in Rome, would be obliged of necessity to 
expropriate and demolish them, to give the 
city air, light, and house-room.” 


Those predictions have not been fully rea- 
lized, but a new Rome has been built, with 
streets and boulevards; some of the famous 
old villas have been destroyed; but ancient 
Rome has been respected in all its impor- 
tant features. 

The religious question was far superior in 
importance to the .material difficulties of 
the transfer of the capital to Rome. M. 
Thouvenel, though very sympathetic towards 
Italy, incessantly preached moderation to 
the Italians: ‘The interior organization, 
the constitution of the army, the renewal 
of relations with Prussia and Russia—this 
is what I would work at before thinking of 
Venetia and Rome.” All the efforts and 
combinations to obtain a modus vivendi 
between the Pope and the King of Italy 
remained vain. On the 20th of May, 1862, 
the Emperor Napoleon addressed to M. 
Thouvenel a letter on the Roman question, 
which was published in the official Moniteur. 
He declared himself opposed to the even- 
tual choice of Rome as the capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy, and expressed his desire 
to maintain the Pope in possession of the 
part of his States which the presence of 
the French flag was protecting. In June, 
1862, M. Thouvenel set before Cardinal 





Antonelli a plan which contained four 
points: (1) The territorial status quo, with 
European guarantee for the Papal States 
reduced to the limits of 1862; (2) the trans- 
fer of the political debt to the Kingdom 
of Italy; (3) a civil list assured to the Pope, 
France engaging herself to contribute an- 
nually to it a sum of five millions; (4) po- 
litical and municipal reforms accepted by 
the Pope."” The enunciation of these four 
points allows us to measure the space 
which has been covered in forty years. The 
Papacy is not likely to find itself confront- 
ed by the conditions offered in 1862. They 
were, however, distinctly refused, and one 
of the consequences of the refusal was the 
official recognition of the new Kingdom of 
Italy by Russia. 

A few days later Garibaldi landed in 
Sicily. Soon afterwards, he was in Cala- 
bria. The Piedmontese general Cialdini 
was sent by the King of Italy against him. 
“Garibaldi, at Aspromonte, near Reggio, 
received in his foot an Italian bullet, dis- 
charged from the Italian gun of one of 
the Italian soldiers of the Italian Colonel 
Pallavicini.”” This celebrated bullet did not 
kill Garibaldi, who was, however, danger- 
ously wounded, but, speeding as far as 
Paris, it mortally wounded M. Thouvenel. 
His diplomatic structure had fallen to the 
ground; a rapid succession of events had 
altered completely the situation in Italy. 
A ministerial crisis became imminent in 
France. M, Thouvenel had always tried 
to negotiate with Italy as well as with the 
Pope on the basis of the evacuation of 
Rome by the French troops, after a given 
time; he had not succeeded; the occupation 
of Rome by the French troops continued, 
the Emperor judging that the solution of 
the Roman problem was not ripe, and M. 
Thouvenel left the Foreign Office to M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. The history of his min- 
istry will be found interesting to all who 
watched the rise of the new Italian king- 
dom. As for the Roman question, which 
was Thouvenel’s chief preoccupation, we 
may say that it has not yet received its 
definitive solution. 
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THE TYPO’S OATH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Being a member of the Typographi- 
cal Union, I have read with peculiar in- 
terest the editorial article entitled ‘‘The 
Typo’s Oath,” which appeared in your jour- 
nal of the issue of September 17. A cler- 
gyman of the Roman Catholic Church, by 
quoting certain words which purport to be 
an extract from the typo’s “oath,” would 
make it appear that the International Ty- 
pographical Union is a disloyal and a sacri- 
legious organization. If the exact terms of 
the typo's so-called “‘oath,’”’ which really is 
merely a solemn affirmation, were printed 
beside the terrible oath which is actually 
exacted of the postulants of some other 
orders of men—the Jesuit Society, for ex- 
ample—the ‘‘solemn league and covenant” 
of the printers would appear harmless and 
unobjectionable, and entirely consistent 
with the allegiance which the initiate owes 
and acknowledges to his country and its 
institutions. You quote Mr.- Jerome F. 





Healy, Secretary of “Big 6,” as saying 





that he knows nothing in the obliga- 
tions of members of the union which 
would interfere with their duty to their 
churches. Neither do I. Presumably Mr. 
Healy is a Roman Catholic, and presum- 
ably he interprets certain quoted words — 
alleged to be part of the typo’s “oath’— 
in the same way that I, a Protestant do, 
namely, that no organization (and by the 
word ‘organization’ the printers mean any 
ecclesiastical, religious, or social organiza 
tion, or any fraternal order or society, or 
any political party, club, or organization) 
shall be permitted to interfere with the 
trade regulations or the free exercise of the 
legitimate functions of the International 
Typographical Union 

The solemn affirmation which the printer 
admittedly makes on joining the union only 
constitutes the union supreme in strictly 
typographical matters. That is to say, any 
allegiance which the initiate may now or 
hereafter owe to any other organization, 
social, political, or religious, must not be 
permitted to interfere in any manner with 
his fidelity to the union in those matters 
which pertain solely to wages, hours of la- 
bor, prevention of unjust discrimination, 
and the like. In other words, the union is 
to be supreme in all matters which right- 
fully belong to it as the regulator of the 
conditions under which its members are to 
work. No church, no hierarchy, no secret 
order, no political party, no organization, 
secret or otherwise, has the right to un- 
dertake to regulate those matters which 
are the concern of printers alone. 

The word “organization,” as it appears in 
an alleged extract from the printer’s 
“oath” or affirmation, cannot embrace or- 
ganized government, or duly constituted 
civil authority, or Legislatures, or courts, 
or State or national Constitutions. Suffice it 
to say that the framers of the Typographical 
Union ‘oath’ did not contemplate that 
the fealty which its members bear to the 
union was to be superior, in strictly civil 
matters, to the allegiance which they owe 
to the United States Constitution and Govy- 
ernment. For is it not written in history 
that there are no more loyal or patriotic 
citizens than the printers? . 

ADALBERT BEACH. 


San Francisco, September 25, 1903. 





[We have little respect for trade-union 
interpretation of any language, seeing 
what degrees of perfidy, lawlessness, per- 
secution, and cruelty unionism is capa- 
ble of in pursuit of professedly humani- 
tarian ends. It insists upon being let 
alone to play its own game in its or- 
ganized capacity, while hounding to pov- 
erty and death those who prefer to wear 
the freeman’s badge. It acts, not only 
as “the regulator of the conditions un- 
der which its members are to work,” but 
of those under which non-members may 
starve, employers may drop out of busi- 
ness, and every citizen fail to comman: 
the commonest and most essential service. 
Is it “the concern of printers aione” 
that they resort, as freely as any other 
strikers, to all the known arts of co- 
ercion and intimidation? If the militia 
should have to be called in to suppress 
them, would Mr. Beach favor expul- 
sion from the union, and from employ- 
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ment, of patriotic printers wearing the 
uniform against the mob? Would he take 
the pledge to a union specifically pro- 
scribing enlistment in the militia? We 
should also like to ask him how any of 
the organizations he enumerates is likely 
to array itself against his “trade regula- 
tions in the free exercise of the legiti- 
mate functions” of his union; above all, 
“any political party”?—Ep. NatIon.] 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your Paris correspondent’s in- 
teresting review of Gaston Paris’s Essays 
(September 24) a reference is made to the 
Arabic legend of the Wandering Jew, 
“Samiri.” Mr. Henry LIliowizi not long 
since published a volume of Eastern legends 
under the title of ‘The Weird Orient,’ in 
which he gives the full story to which you 
refer, as “The Doom of Al-Zameri.’”’ Can 
you tell me whether this legend is to be 
found elsewhere? In Mr. Iliowizi’s footnote 
he cites two references to Al-Zameri in the 
20th book of the Koran. Are there any 
further references that you know of? I 
presume these references indicate that the 
legend was current in Mohammed’s time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHAS. T. BROOKS. 


1214 Norra 18ru St., PHILADELPHIA, 
September 25, 1903. 





[The legend of as-Sémiri, the maker 
of the Golden Calf, is probably Muham- 
madan, not Jewish, Its earliest appear- 
ance is in the Qur’an (xx., 87 ff.), but 
what was Muhammad’s source, or 
sources, is uncertain. The native com- 
mentators suggest that Samiri means 
Samaritan, a view which is alluring 
and quite possible, as Muhammad seems 
to have been capable of any chronologi- 
cal confusion; that the doom of as- 
Samiri shall be to say to all who meet 
him, “Touch me not,” confirms this. The 
English translations of the Qur’an by 
Sale, Rodwell, and Palmer, with their 
notes, may be consulted for details. So 
far, however, there is no point of con- 
tact with the Wandering Jew. That is 
afforded by later Muhammadan legend, 
which makes this as-Samiri, in punish- 
ment of his crime, wander eternally 
through the world, crying as above. For 
this later legend, reference can be made 
to Weil’s ‘Biblische Legenden der Musel- 
minner’ (pp. 169 ff.), and to the ‘Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia’ (ili, 509 f.).—Ep, 
NATION. ] 


THE GREEK THEATRE AT BERKELEY. 


To THE EpirorR or Tug NATION: 


Sin: The new Greek theatre at the Uni- 
versity of California, the gift of the Hon. 
William R. Hearst, was dedicated Septem- 
ber 24 with a performance, in Greek, of ex- 
tended scenes from the “Birds” of Aris- 
tophanes. The building, which is probably 
the only one of the kind in the world, 
stands on a hillside crowned with beauti- 
ful trees, and seats 7,000 spectators. The 
orchestra is circular, backed by a stage 
seven feet high for modern representation. 





The materials of the building are concrete 
and Portland cement, but it is not improb- 
able that the whole may be sheathed with 
marble in the near future. The lines are 
simple and beautiful, and the whole struc- 
ture is a not unworthy modern adaptation 
of the magnificent theatre at Epidaurus, 
which was, in a general way, its model. 
Its acoustic perfection is the marvel of 
every one who tests it. 

In the performance of the ‘“‘Birds,’”’ the 
actors entered by the mdpodn, and stood 
with the chorus in the orchestra. The 
stage was hidden from view by a screen 
of trees and branches, in the centre of 
which stood a huge nest containing three 
gigantic eggs of plaster of Paris. In the 
earlier rehearsals the actors appeared upon 
the stage, but it was soon found that the 
action demanded so much mingling of ac- 
tors and chorus that a change must be 
made, and so the views of Dérpfeld receiv- 
ed an interesting practical confirmation. 
The music of Professor Paine was sung 
by a second chorus, concealed from view 
upon the stage. The performance was wit- 
nessed by an enthusiastic crowd which 
filled every seat in the great cavea, and add- 
ed one more to the lengthening list of suc- 
cessful American revivals of Greek dramas. 

EDWARD B. CLAPP. 

BERKELEY, September 26, 1903. 


Notes. 


‘Rome and the Renaissance: The Pon- 
tificate of Julius II.,’ translated by John 
Dennie from the French of Julian Klaczko, 
fully illustrated, and ‘The Art of the Italian 
Renaissance,’ a handbook, by Prof. Heinrich 
Wolffin, containing more than 100 illus- 
trations, are announced by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have nearly ready a 
new edition of ‘The Autobiography of Leigh 
Hunt,’ with an introduction by Thornton 
Hunt, and new editing by Robert Ingpen, in 
two volumes. aM 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will publish in 
the spring a Life of Dean Farrar, by his 
son, Dr. R. A. Farrar. 

The Scott-Thaw Co. of this city are about 
to issue ‘Zionism and Anti-Semitism,’ by 
Dr. Max Nordau and Dr. Gustav Gottheil; 
a limited edition, all on vellum, of Hol- 
bein’s ‘Dance of Death,’ with an introduc- 
tory note by Austin Dobson, and reproduc- 
tions of the cuts in the Lyons princeps edi- 
tion of 1538; and, following Landor’s ‘Peri- 
cles and Aspasia,’ in the folio ‘Library of 
Noble Authors,”’ Sir Thomas More’s ‘Uto- 
pia,’ with Holbein’s portrait and the origi- 
nal maps and illustrations, 

The sixth and last volume of Lord Ber- 
ners’s Froissart (being volume xxxii. of the 
“Tudor Translations” edited by W. BE. Hen- 
ley and published by David Nutt, London) 
has appeared. In noticing previous vol- 
umes we have expressed the opinion that 
this is, and must remain, the one English 
version of that wonderful picture of a won- 
derful time. We may add that this edition 
is provided with an excellent index, com- 
piled by R. W. Chambers. 

Among the Scribners’ importations we 
note the old favorite ‘‘Mermaid Series” of 
British dramatists in a new and much con- 
densed form. Apparently the typography 
is unchanged, but the pages have been 

















cropped close to the text, with the result 
of producing a tall volume in Elzevir form. 
The paper is thin and not wholly opaque. 
In this fashion the old volume of Marlowe's 
best plays, containing the two “Tambur- 
laines,” ‘‘Faustus,” ‘“‘The Jew of Malta,” 
and “Edward II.,” is brought into a book- 
let of convenient size for the pocket. Text, 
introduction, illustrative features, are un- 
changed from the octavo issue, which is 
still preferable for the shelf, while the 
miniature rejuvenation has distinct advan- 
tages for the class-room or the walking 
trip. Besides the Marlowe we have receiv- 
ed Ben Jonson (three volumes), Otway, 
Congreve, and Steele. 

‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ 
has made its way into Macmillan’s pretty 
“Golden Treasury” series, and what gives 
this edition a special charm is the prefixed 
study of Dr. Holmes by Leslie Stephen, 
familiar already as a chapter in his ‘Stu- 
dies of a Biographer,’ being a review, in ef- 
fect, of Morse’s Life of Holmes. The per- 
sonal note in this Introduction and the 
happy contrast of Holmes and Lamb are 
memorable features; but it is all full of 
insight and delicacy and Sir Leslie’s ex- 
traordinary suggestiveness. 

A few of our readers may remember that 
in the late sixties Mr. George Washington 
Moon fell foul of the English of Dean Al- 
ford, the self-constituted defender of the 
Queen’s English. Encouraged by his suc- 
cesses with a rather slovenly writer, Mr. 
Moon presently picked flaws in Mr. George 
P. Marsh’s use of the mother tongue, and 
later of Lindley Murray’s. Then this lumi- 
nary (incongruously radiating a more than 
solar heat) set, apparently well satisfied 
with itself. Now that the revolution of 
time has brought back the King’s English, 
Mr. Moon emerges from obscurity, with ar- 
dor unabated, tricks his beams, and emits, 
with a portrait of himself, ‘The Bishop’s 
English,’ ‘a series of criticisms on the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Thornton’s laudation of the 
Revised Version of the Scriptures, and also 
on the English of the Revisers’” (London: 
Sonnenschein; New York: Dutton). Mr. 
Moon is in his eightieth year, though he 
does not look it; but that he is still quite 
capable of affording amusement is witness- 
ed by his proposed designation of the Re-- 
visers’ work as “the Revisers’ ungram- 
matical, immoral, and blasphemous ver- 
sion.” For particulars we refer our read- 
ers to the little book itself. 

James T. Keen’s ‘Manual for Notaries 
Public, Justices of the Peace, and their Em- 
ployers in Massachusetts’ (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) is an invaluable little hand- 
book. It is expressly confined to Massa- 
chusetts, but we should think it would be 
of use anywhere. To the Massachusetts 
notary or justice it is a necessity, for his 
powers and duties have been materially 
changed by recent legislation, while the law 
of commercial paper has been made to a 
great degree statutory. The noting and ex- 
tending of marine protests is fully treated 
by Mr. Keen, and the book abounds in 
forms, The whole machinery and practice 
of the notarial law (relating to commercial 
paper), usually taken for granted and there- 
fore not understood, is fully explained. A 
book of this sort in the hands of a good 
teacher of law supplements ad hoc the 
treatises on the substantive law of bills and 
notes, 
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Century’ is the title of a well-printed vol- 
ume in English of over 800 pages, with a 
map showing in colors the geological for- 
mations of the empire. It is issued by 
Baron Hirata, Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mr. Yama- 
waki, with revision, we imagine, by Mr. 
Henry Satoh, for the English is excellent. 
In eight parts, the author treats of geo- 
graphy, population, administrative system, 
and land as an institution, under which 
last head, with other interesting informa- 
tion, we learn that the hereditary estate of 
a peer cannot be sold, transferred, mort- 
gaged, or hypothecated. The primary in- 
dustries, agriculture, fisheries, mining and 
metallurgy, and forestry, and the various 
kinds of manufacturing industries are well 
described in detail. Foreign trade, finan- 
ces, the army and navy, communications, 
transportation, and education are all con- 
cisely treated, and the statistics are fresh, 
abundant, and clearly arranged. The his- 
toric matter incorporated makes the text 
readable, Though there are redundancies 
and the work shows some signs of haste, 
we have here what is probably the most 
satisfactory single volume treating of Ja- 
pan’s resources and possibilities in the year 
1903. The proof-reading is unusually good. 
The financial information, so full, accurate, 
and thorough, makes this book worthy of 
serious study by economists. 


The general description of the Library of 
Harvard University, prepared by Alfred C. 
Potter, of the staff, and published as No. 
55 of the “Bibliographical Contributions,” 
sets an example that every library might 
well follow. As that of a great university, 
the scope of Harvard’s collection is wider, 
and yet more specialized in certain lines, 
than that of a general library could be, and 
is more frequently tested than happens in 
the case of a circulating or reference libra- 
ry. Under very liberal patronage, and under 
the direction of men who were scholars as 
well as specialists, the wealth of what has 
been amassed is extraordinary. The 
Riant, Child, Fitzedward Hall, the slav- 
ery and law collections may be noted, 
but constitute only a small part of 
the “features.”” Among the manuscripts 
are those of Sparks, chiefly tran- 
scripts, of Arthur Lee, Charles Sumner, and 
James Russell Lowell—certainly of suffi- 
cient moment to attract attention. Mr. 
Potter has skilfully prepared lists of gifts 
and bequests of books from 1638, of book 
funds, beginning with the first Hollis legacy 
of 1781, and of the official publications. The 
issue is a suggestive record of our leading 
university library, whose very eminence 
cries shame on its inadequate building. 


The development of industrial education 
in Germany during the last quarter of a 
century has been remarkable. It appears 
from the Consular Reports for September 
that while in 1882 there were only 22 indus- 
trial schools in Saxony, there are now 
287. In Hesse “there is not a single vil- 
lage, no matter how small, in the whole 
country, which has not an industrial school 
of some kind,” generally with workshops 
for actual practice. In Baden “fully 20,000 
apprentices are learning how to make 
clocks, and cotton, woollen, and silk goods.” 
The Prussian State railways have schools 
in all the large cities “for the purpose of 
teaching apprentices every subject which 


has anything to do with the building or 
repairing of railway cars, etc. . . . Each 
apprentice in these schools receives a re- 
muneration of 20 cents a day, which is put 
out at interest until the end of his three 
years, when he comes into possession of 
both principal and interest." In all Ger- 
many pupils of both sexes are taught forty- 
four different trades and industries. 

Publications of the Lick Observatory, 
volume 6, is devoted to meridian-circle ob- 
servations made from August, 1896, to 
March, 1901, by R. H. Tucker. They in- 
clude the declinations of the Bethlehem 
latitude stars, additional standard close- 
circumpolar stars, zodiacal stars for helio- 
meter measures of the major planets, the 
southern stars of the catalogue of Piazzi, 
the reference stars for the photographs of 
Eros, and miscellaneous observations, in- 
cluding those of Eros, Nova Persei, com- 
ets, and comparison stars. In all, there 
are included about 11,700 full observations, 
and 2,700 observations in one coérdinate 
only, for the determination of 4,500 stars. 

The geographical literature for the year 
1902, including separate works, society pub- 
lications, and official documents, is chron- 
icled in the September issue of the Annales 
de Géographie. The list is divided among 
sixty-eight subjects, and contains more 
than a thousand titles in thirteen differ- 
ent languages, with numerous cross-refer- 
ences. Valuable explanatory and critical 
notes, by the editor, M. Louis Raveneau, and 
his fifty-three able assistants, accompany 
nearly every title. We note, as last year, 
-that a fuller analysis is given to our Gov- 
ernment publications than to those of any 
other country. Of the Monthly Summary 
of Commerce and Finance it is said: “Ce 
recueil officiel américain est devenu des 
plus précieux pour toutes les questions 
d’ordre économique et colonial.’’ The in- 
dex of authors contains more than two 
thousand names. 

In Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number six, 
evidence is given to show that the glacier 
of Jakobshavn, the southernmost of the 
great Greenland glaciers, has receded seven 
and a half miles since 1851, two miles with- 
in the last ten years. The first of a series 
of articles on the industries of the South 
Pacific islanders treats of ‘their various 
modes of cultivating the soil. A material 
addition to the knowledge of the seismic 
conditions of Asia Minor is to be found in 
a long list, with notes, of earthquakes ob- 
served since 1894 at seven stations in the 
peninsula. An interesting account of Dia- 
mantino, a town in western Brazil, given in 
number seven, shows that South America, 
not Africa, should now be called the “dark 
continent.” Diamantino is the last out- 
post of civilization on the verge of a vast 
unknown region inhabited by hostile tribes. 
The town, formerly noted for its diamond 
mines, was destroyed in a revolution in 
1901, and its future is uncertain. Other 
subjects discussed are the wanderings of 
the eastern Eskimo, and the Atlas Moun- 
tains of Morocco. 

One of the revelations furnished by the la- 
test Heft, No. 150, of the ‘Statistik des 
Deutschen Reiches,’ the official digest of 
the last national census of Germany, is the 
remarkable fact that within that empire 
are found representatives of no fewer than 
222 religious confessions and professions, 
surpassing in number the sects and sectlets 
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200-line, but seems to be making rapid 
strides in that direction. Germany reports 
49 kinds of Protestant Christians, more or 
less closely connected with the State 
churches, and 107 “other Christian’ con- 
fessions. Among the non-Christian creeds 
are found Mohammedans, Buddhists, Brah- 
mans, fire-worshippers, sun-worshippers, 
etc. The list has special rubrics for athe- 
ists and materialists, and, rather singular- 
ly, closes with “confessors of no re- 
ligion.”” These data show clearly that the 
union of state and church does not pre- 
vent the development of the most exten- 
sive religious dissent. 

The Transactions (Mitteilungen) of the 
German Asiatic Society of Japan, volume 
ix., part ii., contain a paper, by Hans 
Sporry, of considerable value to artists and 
architects as well as to the general student, 
on the universal use, in old Japan, of bam- 
boo as an article both of cultivation and of 
sale, as well as for material in art and 
architecture, and for manifold appliances. 
The author reviews both the native and 
foreign literature on the subject. Dr. 
Hefele contributes a long paper full of de- 
tailed information on his travels in Sagha- 
lin, East Siberia, Mantchuria, China, and 
Korea. There is also a good German trans- 
lation of the wonder-working grace of the 
goddess Kwannon, who, by the way, anclent- 
ly was a male, but changed sex when intro- 
duced into Japan and is worshipped under 
divers local names. It is well to recall 
that this society published last year a 
Festschrift, in celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, containing its history 
and a catalogue of its publications, most of 
them rich in science, and altogether a most 
creditable showing. 

The Korea Review for June, 1903, follows 
up the Asiatic Society's paper on Choe 
Chiwun, Korea’s greatest man of letters, 
with further commentary and illustration 
on the historical and literary side. A 
scholar from Nippon writes of the Japan- 
ese occupation of Seoul, in May, 1592, show- 
ing that “the invader was not a barbarous 
destroyer. Shops were reopened and trade 
went on much as usual.’’ The usual brief 
articles on local customs, archm@ology and 
folklore, the news calendar, and an instal- 
ment of Professor Hulbert’s Korean His- 
tory, complete the table of contents. 


—It is no flattering picture that Profes- 
sor Woodberry paints, in the October Har- 
per’s, of the South in American letters. Jef- 
ferson, “the one great dreamer ever born 
in this land,” might have been the foun- 
tain-head of a literature, but turned his 
talents in other directions. But the age of 
procreative energy in Virginia passed away 
even before Jefferson died. The higher life 
withered in the air of soclai tyranny, slav- 
ery catching and binding the master in the 
same chains with the slave. The great 
theme of slavery itself could generate lit- 
erature in a Whittler or a Mrs. Stowe, but 
not in the soil sterilized by the actual pres- 
ence of oppression. Poe is admitted as the 
one exception, “the one genius of the high- 
est American rank who belongs to the 
South’; for Professor Woodberry holds that 
he was as essentially a product of the 
South as Whittier of New England, in spite 
of all arguments to the contrary. Justin 
McCarthy writes entertainingly of the lit- 
erary men whom he met in London in the 
early sixties, when he went to the metrop- 
olis to pursue a life of journalism and liter- 
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ature. Kinglake struck him as ‘‘one of the 
most brilliant writers of his time or of any 
time,” though an ineffective and labored 
speaker in the House of Commons. New- 
man seemed to have a faculty of eloquence 
entirely apart from mere rhetoric, winning 
his way by force of sincere and lofty 
thought, embodied in appropriate phrase, 
but wholly unaided by the arts and gifts 
which usually serve the great orator or 
preacher. Ruskin’s chief service was to 
sound the battle-call to controversy and 
set people to thinking. Richard Burton, Mc- 
Carthy knew as a man of irrepressible en- 
ergy, impatient of differing opinion, the 
inevitable dictator of any assembly in which 
he was present, an indomitable dogmatist, 
but refined and ennobled in temper and man- 
ners, as the years passed by, through the 
sweet and gentle influence of a devoted wife 
who consciously applied hegself to bringing 
out all that was best in him. On the basis 
of stratified remains of at least five or six 
successive culture periods, Max Uhle, of 
the University of California, argues for a 
Peruvian civilization of no less than three 
thousand years’ duration. Mary Applewhite 
Bacon presents a reassuring account of the 
efforts made to furnish industrial educa- 
tion to the children of the poor white 
families which have been drawn to the mill 
towns of the new South. The ‘‘Easy Chair” 
editor renews his warfare against present- 
day popular fiction, while the “real editor’ 
announces the beginning in the next issue 
of a new serial which ‘will furnish a fresh 
justification of ‘the historical novel’—a 
crooked pin for the Easy Chair, as it were. 


—Congressman McCall, in the October 
Atlantic, makes some telling points against 
the encroachments of the Senate, but he is 
somewhat inconclusive in charging the eqrai 
representation of the States with a large 
share of the evil. His citation of the atti- 
tude of Senators from small silver-producing 
States in the struggle to repeal the Sher- 
man law does not prove much, since the 
House, elected on the basis of population, 
has repeatedly shown more favor than the 
Senate towards dangerous financial legisla- 
tion, as in the case of the Warner Free 
Coinage bill, which passed the House easily, 
but was killed by the Senate. Mr. McCall’s 
only hope for a better balance of power 
between the two branches lies in arousing 
the House to a more virile assertion of ite 
Constitutional prerogatives. He drops in- 
cidentally a few remarks which show that 
he is as far as ever from being convinced 
of the wisdom of imperialism or the infalli- 
bility of the tariff. Booker Washington 
writes of the Fruits of Industrial Training, 
incidentally saying a word to reassure those 
who, like Prof. Burghardt Du Bois, have 
feared that his policy involved the entire 
sacrifice of any aspirations for higher in- 
tellectual development among the negroes. 
Henry Van Dyke pleads for the adoption 
of a few new technical terms for the science 
of English verse. It was Poe, we believe, 
“Who talked like a book of lambs and pentameters 
In a way to make people of common sense damn 

metres."’ 
but we doubt whether the substitution of 
stress for accent, bar for foot, seven-streas 
for heptameter, etc., would be any less pro- 
vocative of profanity. The natural sciences 
have already pretty effectually walled out 
the layman by a rampart of new termi- 
nology; let literature ponder well before 
taking the same course. Professor Van Dyke 








makes a brief but forcible plea for the study 
of English poetry as an effective means of 
culture. A. Lawrence Lowell pushes the 
study of college rank and distinction in after 
life into a new field, showing that those 
who succeed in getting a place on the Har- 
vard teams have much less than the average 
chance for future distinction: The inevi- 
table explanation is that football and base- 
ball have been so highly developed on the 
technical side that very few students can 
hope to become expert players and give 
proper attention to their mental develop- 
ment at the same time. 


—Volume v. of ‘The Philippine Islands, 
1493-1803 [1898]’ covers but two years, 1582 
and 1583, those just succeeding the arrival 
at Manila of the first Bishop of the Philip- 
pines, Friar Domingo de Salazar. The lat- 
ter is sometimes called ‘‘the Las Casas of 
the Philippines’ for his attacks on the 
Spanish system of enslaving the natives un- 
der ithe “‘encomiendas” and excessive tri- 
butes. We have, in his letters to the King 
in this volume, some eloquent protests 
against oppression of the natives, throw- 
ing many sidelights upon the condition of 
affairs in the second decade of Spanish 
occupation. Gov. Pefialosa indirectly takes 
issue with the Bishop in his communica- 
tions covering this period, but his defence 
is hardly convincing. We are given, how- 
ever, in this volume itself, glimpses of the 
temper and personal jealousies of the mep 
involved in this rising “friar controversy 
of the Philippines” which should have cau- 
tioned the editors of the present work 
against so sweeping a statement as this in 
the preface to volume v.: 
conquerors are ruthlessly oppressing the 
Indians, caring but little for the opposi- 
tion made by the friars; but Salazar ex- 
erts as far as possible his ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and, besides, vigorously urges the 
King to shield those unfortunate victims 
of Spanish rapacity. Various humane laws 
are accordingly enacted for the protection 
of the natives; but, of course, this inter- 
ference by the Bishop occasions a bitter 
hostility between the ecclesiastical and the 
secular powers—perhaps never to be quiet- 
ed.’’ If the editors of this work wish to live 
up to their declarations of impartiality as 
between the factions whose strife has char- 
acterized all Philippine history, they must 
not be led into such unscholarly and by 
no means impartial statements as the fore- 
going. The hostility between ecclesiastical 
and secular powers in the Philippines did 
not begin solely, nor primarily, in the man- 
ner stated. The most we can say is that 
the early missionaries, in general, took a 
humanitarian view of the needs of the sit- 
uation, whereas the greed that had drawn 
most of the first conquerors there led them 
to seek to exploit the natives when the 
natural riches they had foolishly hoped 
to find were not to be picked up off the 
ground as gold nuggets, But neither set 
of men had an entire monopoly of human- 
ity nor of rapacity, as documents for this 
early period which have not yet appeared 
in’the work in question will show, 


—Besides the above-mentioned corre- 
spondence, volume y. contains further evi- 
dence as to the jealousies and dissensions 
between the civil authorities themselves, an 
interesting “report on the offices salable in 
the Philippines,” and the instructions to 
the Commissary of the Inquisition in the 
Philippines (this officer was a dependent of 
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the Inquisition in Mexico, to whom persons 
apprehended were to be sent for trial). But 
the main document of this volume is the 
‘Relation of the Philippine Islands,’ by Mi- 


guel de Loarca, written from Panay about . 


1582. Indeed, this is altogether the most 
valuable document yet produced in the se- 
ries. De Loarca was a soldier, undoubtedly 
an officer of Spanish troops, who had served 
in the islands from the arrival of the Le- 
gaspi expedition and had seen all parts 
known to the Spaniards up to 1582. With- 
out an undue amount of missionary preju- 
dice as to the natives’ religious and other 
customs, and with a much keener apprecia- 
tion than friars and civil rulers had shown 
of the facts about these new peoples that 
would be of importance to tell, his relation 
carries a presumption of veracity in the 
evidence it bears of a keen observation; 
and, while by no means such a scientific 
treatise as modern scholarship would de- 
mand, it is one of the most important of 
our early sources of information about the 
Filipinos. It occupies 154 pages in this vol- 
ume, the old Spanish text and the trans- 
lation being published page by page. In 
connection with this document, more than 
ever, appears a defect in the editing, viz., 
in the lack of sufficient or sufficiently good 
annotations. One might also ask that some 
uniformity of spelling and rendition of tech- 
nical and other frequent terminology be 
enforced—a rule all the more necessary 
where various persons are engaged in the 
work of translation. 


—The Club of Odd Volumes of Boston has 
reproduced Morton’s ‘New-England’s Me- 
moriall,’ with an introduction by Arthur 
Lord. So far as the mechanical execution 
is concerned, there is only praise to be 
given. The value of Morton’s work has di- 
minished greatly since the issue of Brad- 
ford’s Journal, but there is enough of the 
curious and “poetic” in his colorless annals 
to give him a place in any library of Amer- 
ican history. The introduction contains 
some slovenly work, which could easily 
have been avoided. For example, the writer 
quotes Lowndes’s mention of a London edi- 
tion of 1669, a copy of which he said had 
been sold in 1824 in the Nassau sale; but 
Mr. Lord says “it is not probable that an 
edition was ever printed in London.” The 
Nassau catalogue gives no place of publi- 
cation, but only the date 1669. Lowndes’s note 
must have been based upon a personal ex- 
amination, or was a mistake. A reference 
to Clavel would have shown that an edition 
was printed in London for R. Chiswel and 
about 1669; but no copy, unless that of the 
doubtful Nassau collection, is known. Mr. 
Lord also describes a MS. copy of the laws 
of Plymouth Colony, once in the possession 
of Dr. Ames, but is unable to trace its 
whereabouts. It lies in the Boston Public 
Library, having been purchased of Dr. 
Ames’s family some years since. In spite 
of such defects, this reprint is to be wel- 
comed, An index is much needed. 


—The Collections of the New York His- 
torical Society for 1895 comprise the fourth 
volume of W. S. Pelletreau’s ‘Abstract of 
Wills in the Surrogate’s Office, 1744-1753.’ 
As a source of genealogy and real-estate 
history the record is invaluable, and the 
accuracy and historical notes of the editor 
have added to its general utility. To the 
economic side much interest attaches. The 
growth of the city in population, the pre- 
ponderance of English names, and the mul- 
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tiplication of foreign names other than 
Dutch, point to a social change, while the 
evident increase in the amount of personal 
property and in property covered by the 
wills indicates the growing commercial im- 
portance and material prosperity of the 
town. The confusion of currencies noted in 
the earlier records has disappearef, but the 
same bewildering range of bequests exists 
—from thousands of acres, plate and gold, 
to a piece of eight, a warming-pan, a bit of 
flax yearly or a negro. Rights of commonage 
still exist, but are infrequently mentioned; 
nor are implements of trade often specifi- 
cally bequeathed, though a large number of 
the wills is of persons following some in- 
dustry. Negroes are frequently named, and 
sometimes they are given their freedom— 
less frequently, their freedom and a sum of 
money. An “Indian boy” stands as the sur- 
viva] of a practice that disappeared long 
before negro slavery. Books and “‘libraries” 
are to be met with, but the ‘‘great Bible” 
and “great Holland gun” were a family pos- 
session. As a curiosity may be quoted the 
subjects needed to qualify a man to be a 
Doctor: “good arithmetic, navigation and 
surveying, and Lattin’’; but the testator in- 
timates that his son may be either a doctor 
or a merchant. 








MURRAY’S BYRON. 


The Works of Lord Byron. A New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition. Poetry: Volume VI. 
Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. Lon- 
don: John Murray; New York: Scribners. 


The new edition of Byron is nearly finish- 
ed. Volume vi. was intended to be the last 
of the Poetical Works, but it now appears 
that a seventh volume will be necessary, 
and this will contain epigrams and occa- 
sional poems, an extensive bibliography, 
and the index. To the bibliography, which 
we believe has been entrusted to really 
competent hands, one may look for the cor- 
rection and adjustment of much that has 
been left at loose ends in the work itself. 

The present volume, of more than 600 
pages, is entirely occupied with ‘Don Juan.’ 
There is the usual gleaning of hitherto un- 
printed Byronic marginalia—much of it 
trivial, but all of it interesting—and, in ad- 
dition, there is a considerable amount of 
“new material.’”’ This new material consists 
of seven satirical and heavily annotated 
stanzas on Lord Brougham, originally meant 
to follow stanza 189 of the first canto, and of 
fourteen stanzas of a seventeenth canto, 
printed from a manuscript formerly in the 
possession of Hobhouse. This is the frag- 
ment which Trelawny found at Missolonghi. 
It consists mostly of characteristic reflec- 
tions, and contains one interesting addition 
to the numerous passages in which Byron 
characterizes himself: 


“Temperate I am—yet never had a temper; 
Modest I am—yet with some slight assurance; 
i Changeable, too—yet somehow Idem semper; 
Patient—but not enamoured of endurance; 
Cheerful—but sometimes rather apt to whimper; 
Mild—but at times a sort of Hercules furens; 
So that I almost think that the same skin— 
For one without—has two or three within.’’ 
Mr. Coleridge’s apparatus criticus is not 
easy to understand. In fact, he seems con- 
stitutionally unable to express himself with 
precision on such matters as bibliography 
and the sources and history of his texts. 
In the volume before us this chronic disa- 
bility becomes particularly troublesome. 
The editor informs us, at the outset, that 





“the text of this edition of ‘Don Juan’ has 
been collated with original MSS. in the pos- 
session of the Lady Dorchester and Mr. 
John Murray.” At this point one might ex- 
pect a list of the manuscripts or at least 
some further statement about them; or, if 
not here, then perhaps in the Introduction. 
Somewhere, certainly, it was the editor’s 
duty to give definite and collective informa- 
tion as to the extant manuscript materials 
and his manner of utilizing them. But no- 
thing of the kind will be found in the vol- 
ume. The reader must go to the several 
cantos and study the footnotes—he must 
infer, divine, and even guess outright—if he 
wishes to get at the facts which a little 
more care or skill on the editor’s part 
would have set before him in a dozen lines. 

Ner is this all. Grant that Mr. Coleridge 
was not bound to make his volume easy to 
use in the way suggested. He might at 
least have refrained from putting obstacles 
in the reader’s way. He has, it appears, 
collated the Murray and Dorchester MSS. 
The results of his industry will be found 
in a considerable number of variant read- 
ings, duly registered at the foot of the 
page, where variant readings should be. So 
far, so good. Unhappily, however, there is 
dire confusion in the labelling of these 
variants. Thus, in canto i., almost all of 
them are marked “‘MS.” simply, but some- 
times “MS. M.”’ (i. ¢, Murray MS.) is 
used. There is apparently no distinction. 
On page 72, for example, two variants are 
followed by ‘MS. M.” and three by “MS.” 
In this particular instance one finds ample 
room for perplexity, since, in a note on 
stanzas 190-198, Mr. Coleridge speaks of a 
“second or revised copy” of these stanzas, 
and also of “‘the first draft,” in terms which 
indicate that both are extant. Yet it ap- 
pears that all the variants on page 72 are 
from the first draft, and that the difference 
in their designatidn is mere oversight or 
whim. It is not, however, until we reach 
vanto iii. that the imbroglio becomes com- 
plete. In this canto some variants are 
marked ‘‘MS.,’’ one “MS. M.,” and some 
“MS. D.” The first two designations ap- 
pear to be synonymous; the third means, 
no doubt, “the Lady Dorchester’s MS.” 
There is, however, not a word of the relia- 
tions of “MS. M.” and “MS. D.” Perhaps 
the editor expects us to extract the facts, 
by some alchemical process, from a note 
on page 143, which note, however, charac- 
teristically involves a fresh problem in di- 
vination. When we come to canto vi., we 
are informed that “two MSS. (A, B.) are 
extant, A in Byron’s handwriting, B a tran- 
script by Mrs. Shelley.” “The variants,” 
adds the editor, “are marked respectively 
MS. A., MS. B.” Throughout this canto 
there is no difficulty, if we except the slip 
by which “MS.” pure and simple is once 
used, apparently for “‘MS. A.”’ (p. 273). But 
canto yii. affords a fresh embarrassment. 
The variants are almost all marked “MS.,”’ 
but on page 310 we hear again of “MS. A.” 
and “MS. B.” Now, one would have sup- 
posed that these two MSS. were copies of 
canto vi. only; yet here it appears that 
they have something to do with canto vil. 
Are we to infer that Mrs. Shelley’s tran- 
script included both cantos? And, in that 
case, did her copy of canto vii. correspond 
almost exactly with MS. A., so that “MS.” 
in the textual notes now means “MSS.’'? 
Who is to say’ 

We have not exhausted the problems sug- 





gested by Mr. Coleridge's apparatus criticus, 
but we have probably said enough to con- 
vince the reader that this volume cannot 
stand as a final edition of ‘Don Juan." Much 
may be done to make up for such Inco- 
herence by careful attention to the manu- 
scripts in the bibliography promised for 
volume vii., and it {s with this In view 
that we have pointed out the defects of Mr. 
Coleridge’s method. The details may ap- 
pear insignificant; but no one can deny 
that, if such things are to be recorded at 
all, they should be set forth accurately and 
in an intelligible way. It seems odd that 
the editor has not acquired greater techni- 
cal skill by the mere process of operating 
on the five 
Juan.’ 

The commentary is managed better than 
the apparatus criticus. 


volumes that precede ‘Don 


It ts based, as was 
fitting, on that in the edition of 1833, but 
is both fuller and more exact. Consider- 
able pains have been taken to supply ref- 
erences and to verify quotations, and a 
great many of the notes are quite new. On 
the whole, the annotation is satisfactory. 
Yet it is not free from the freakishness and 
lack of care which mar the critical ap- 


paratus. A few miscellaneous examples 
will make this clear. 

Byron himself attached to “Thine ‘in- 
comparable oll,’ Macassar’’ what seemed 
(and seems) a sufficient comment: “ ‘Des- 
cription des vertus incomparables de 
l’Huile de Macassar.’ See the advertise- 


ment.”" To this Mr. Coleridge appends the 
following Orphic saying: ‘‘ ‘An Historical, 
Philosophical, and Practical Essay on the 
Human Hair’ was published by Alexander 
Rowland, jun., in 1816. It was inscribed, 
‘To her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales and Cobourg.’"” “What of 
it?” is the only reflection that suggests it- 
self. Mr. Coleridge should have given us 
more information, or less. If there Is any 
connection between Byron's line and Mr. 
Rowland’s treatise on the Hair, he should 
have pointed it out. If—as is apparently 
the case—there is no connection whatever, 
he should have denied himself the pleasure 
of citation. 

We may next give an instance of pure 
blunder—due to unskilful adaptation of a 
note in the edition of 1833. “With the ex- 
ception of La Fayette,” writes Mr. Cole- 
ridge, “who outlived Byron by ten years, 
and Lord St. Vincent, all ‘the famous per- 
sons’ mentioned in stanzas ii.-iv. had pass- 
ed away long before the First Canto of 
‘Don Juan’ was written” (p. 14). We say 
nothing of the euphemistic phrase ‘passed 
away,” which may be meant for a grim 
joke, coming as it does immediately after 
a list that includes four who were guil- 
lotined, one who poisoned himself, and one 
who was assassinated. Our concern is with 
the fact, not the phraseology. The First 
Canto of ‘Don Juan’ was written in 1818. 
Among the “famous persons’ were “Buona- 
parté,” who died in 1821, and “Dumourier,” 
who, as Mr. Coleridge informs us on the 
preceding page, died in 1823. 

In note 1, page 87, we have quotation 
marks with no indication of the source of 
the words quoted. The matter happens to 
be of no consequence. A less excusabie 
oversight of the same kind leaves Byron's 
reply to Hazlitt’s criticism (p. 12) quite 
adrift. According to the editor of 1333, the 
note in question is “on Lord Byron’s MB8.,”’ 
and is signed and dated “B. Venice, 1819," 
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We have no means of knowing whether this 
is correct. At all events, the note must 
have come from somewhere, and, wherever 
it came from, it can hardly have contained, 
as it does in Mr. Coleridge’s version, a ref- 
erence to the 1870 edition of Hazlitt’s ‘Eng- 
lish Poets.’ 

“One makes new noses,” says Byron (i. 
129). Mr. Coleridge’s comment is almost 
incredibly comic: ‘‘The reference is to the 
metallic tractors of Benjamin Charles Per- 
kins, which were advertised as a ‘cure for 
all disorders, red noses,’ etc.’’ Quite as 
absurd, though not so laughable, is the re- 
tention (from the edition of 1833) of a stan- 
za from Moore (p. 43) which has nothing to 
do with the passage it is supposed to illus- 
trate. A similar bit of obtuseness is the 
citation of ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ on p. 87, 
Inapposite quoting is a weakness of Mr. 
Coleridge’s editorial method. 

By ‘“‘Cesar’s earliest acts’? (p. 174) Byron 
of course refers to the jeunesse orageuse 
of the great dictator. Here is Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s note, which hardly needs to be 
characterized, either as to its appositeness 
or as to its historical justice: “One of Ca- 
sar’s ‘earliest acts’ was to crucify some jov- 
ial pirates who had kidnapped him, and with 
whom he pretended to be on pleasant if 
not friendly terms.” Two notes on Milton 
are also not very creditable to the editor. 
In one (p. 146) there is a misleading account 
of Milton’s domestic affairs, and the other 
(p. 174) refers to Johnson’s ‘Life of Milton’ 
in apparent acceptance of the story that the 
poet was “‘whipped at college.’”” Perhaps it 
is similar deference to the Doctor’s author- 
ity that leads to the silent adoption of his 
conjecture, “May of life,”’ which nobody 
now believes in (p. 184). 

A diverting remark is to be found on page 
188, where it is solemnly suggested that 
“an opium dream of too much youth and 
reading’’ may be a reference to Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan.”’ At times we find ourselves 
wondering whether Mr. Coleridge reads By- 
ron with his eyes shut. To his otherwise 
satisfactory note on Feinagle and his sys- 
tem of mnemonics (p. 16) the editor ap- 
pends the following anecdote: ‘When 
Rogers was asked if he attended the lec- 
tures, he replied, ‘No; I wished rather to 
learn the Art of Forgetting,’ ’’ with a refer- 
ence to Rogers’s ‘Table-Talk.’ Mr. Cole- 
ridge has forgotten the occurrence of the 
same anecdote in Cicero’s “De Finibus,’’ 
which rather puts Rogers out of court, 

Here we must stop, not because the list 
of Mr. Coleridge’s lapses 1s completed, but 
because there is no particular reason for 
going on. We have said enough to show 
that he is not a very careful editor, and 
that the book is in some respects disap- 
pointing. Still, he has done a good deal 
for the elucidation of ‘Don Juan,’ and the 
volume, with all its faults, is indispensable. 


RECENT FICTION. 

The MS. in a Red Bow. John Lane. The 
Bodley Head. 

A Doctor of Philosophy. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Duke and his Double. By Edward 8. 
Van Zile. Henry Holt & Co. 

Cheerful Americans. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Carcer Triumphant, By H. B. Boone, 

Appleton & Co, 








An Trish Cousin. By E. G&. Somerville and 
Martin Ross. New and revised edition. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 


The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 
Macmillan. 


The most interesting persons to be found 
in ‘The MS. in a Red Box’ are not the 
fictitious group whose adventures form the 
subject of the anonymous tale, but the 
real people spoken of in the red-letter ad- 
vertisement called “The Publisher’s Note.” 
First of all there is the “publisher’s read- 
er,”” who, having read the MS., ‘‘reported 
on it with enthusiasm.”’ His impulsive ac- 
tion denotes a spirit not easily depressed 
by a dreary occupation, nor open to the 
seduction of the personal security that lies 
in guarded statement. Then there are the 
seven persons not without distinctidn in 
letters who, simultaneously inspired, sug- 
gested for the nameless novel “the same 
title on the same day.” The subtle quality 
of their inspiration needs no comment. A 
glance at the startling cover is as in- 
structive as a long homily on the artistic 
faith of the collaborators in its composi- 
tion, Mr. Ford and the Hon. Mrs, Anstru- 
ther, to whom “is due the witty suggestion 
of adding the Della Robbia plaque from the 
Florentine Foundling Hospital.” Finally, 
we have the publisher disturbing public 
confidence in the generosity, honesty, and 
good faith of all publishers by so much 
protesting of his own impeccability. He 
appears to have taken extraordinary pains 
to protect the interests of his phantom 
author, and, besides that, announces with 
excellent intention yet rather wildly as to 
arrangement of parts of speech: “Should 
there be any dispute arise, he, for his 
part, will be quite willing to leave the 
decision with the President of the Society 
of Authors” and other persons of repute. 

No remark about a novel is more com- 
mon (and none that we remember is often 
more pertinent) than, ‘““Why on earth was 
this thing ever published?” Except by 
those who (much to their loss) omit to read 
the Publisher’s Note, ‘The MS. in a Red 
Box’ will never be the subject of this 
querulous inquiry. It was not published 
because the author had a pull, or because 
it was hoped, indeed believed, that pub- 
lication would pay; but because the offi- 
cial reader was enthusiastic about its mer- 
it, and the publisher “fully endorsed the 
opinion of his literary adviser.” The dis- 
interested judgment of authority is always 
valuable, at least as matter for reflection, 
and modesty quails at the thought of pro- 
nouncing it in error. To hesitate in such a 
situation is indeed to be lost; there is 
nothing for it but to dissent boldly, and 
declare that ‘The MS. in a Red Box’ ts 
a poorish book of a poor sort, and to con- 
gratulate the author on his happy refuge in 
anonymity. 

The time chosen is the reign of Charles 
I,, the scene the Isle of Axholme, and the 
reason for the tale (a confused, badly con- 
nected narrative of rustic brawls and the 
narrator’s personal prowess) one of the 
King’s arbitrary acts, the granting a Dutch- 
man authority ‘‘to drain the meres, em- 
bank and stop the rivers of the isle, and 
transform the country at his pleasure, re- 
gardiess of the rights of the Isle Common- 
ers, covenanted in the Deed of the EHarl of 
Mowbray.”’ The situation, though not his- 
torically of great importance, is good enough 
for a romance of adventure, but the author 








makes little use of it except as a back- 
ground, and for the introduction of a Dutch 
girl whom his hero, Mr. Frank Vavasour, 
may fall in love with, for whose sake he 
may face innumerable perils, perform pro- 
digious deeds of valor, and escape (always 
escape) with no more permanent damage 
than a broken nose and a branded breast. 
The presence of the Dutch in the isle and 
the hostility of the natives are really not 
essential to the tale. Lord Sheffield could 
have desired an English girl as malignantly 
as he did a Dutch one, and it is conceivable 
that the Isle Commoners and gypsies could 
have been dramatically worked up to mur- 
der, abduction, and arson without the pres- 
ence of foreigners as an excuse. Charac- 
ter is of course drawn on the simple lines 
affected by writers of historical romance, 
No convention is slighted. The villains, of 
whom there are three, are ruthless; the hero 
has as many lives as a cat; the maiden is 
lovely, pure, and wise; the gypsy girl is al- 
ways giving unheeded warnings; and the 
servitors, male and female, are fertile ip 
resource and of unquestioned fidelity. The 
expression is pretty uniformly modern, with 
occasional experimental archaisms, and 
there are several descriptive passages writ- 
ten with taste and sincere appreciation of 
nature. These passages perhaps arrested 
the publisher’s reader’s attention and roused 
his reported enthusiasm. 

In ‘A Doctor of Philosophy,’ Mr. Brady 
presents dramatically the unhappy lot, in 
American society, of a man or woman 
known to possess even one-sixteenth of 
negro blood. The opening chapters do not 
prepare one for a serious motive and tragic 
ending, and, in proportion to the whole, 
the descriptions of the foolish provincial- 
ism of Philafelphia society and of occur- 
rences at the school where Alice Chalden 
got the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, are 
unduly long and trivial. As the story pro- 
ceeds, the author warms to his work, and, 
from the moment when Alice Chalden hears 
the rumor of a mystery surrounding her 
birth, he writes rapidly and surely, holding 
the reader’s sympathetic emotion. The test 
question, whether a white man, a man of 
good birth and social position, would or 
should marry a woman with the black taint, 
however suitable and desirable otherwise, 
is left unanswered. Alice Chalden by her 
own act deprives her lover of choice, and 
deprives the reader of a definite contribu- 
tion from Mr. Brady to the discussion of 
the question that he raises. It is entirely 
probable that the despairing little Doctor 
of Philosophy would thus solve the situa- 
tion for herself, and if Mr. Brady has rather 
shirked an issue, he has not committed the 
blunder of seizing an artificial and im- 
probable way out of his difficulty. His style 
is sometimes pompous and circumlocutory, 
and he does not escape the snare of the 
mixed metaphor. Wishing to intimate that 
something would happen at the moment of 
Aunt Nancy’s death, he writes: ‘That 
would be the moment when, not of choice 
but of necessity, she would be compelled 
to exchange the comforts of her present 
home for a narrower and more lasting 
abode.” In reference to Philip Chalden’s 
responsibility for the complications that 
must ultimately destroy him, he remarks: 
“There was brewing for him a petard which 
in the end was to hoist the engineer.” 

The passion of some Americans for spend- 
ing their money on any sort of a duke is 
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always an available phenomenon for the 
jest and scoff of other Americans and for- 
eigners. It is difficult to treat the theme in 
fiction with any freshness, and the only 
novelty in ‘The Duke and his Double’ is 
that Mr. Flint of Chicago, not Mrs. Flint, is 
eager to go to the expense of a duke in 
order to introduce his daughters into the 
highest social circles. The situation which 
involves Mr. Flint’s substitution of his but- 
ler for his defaulting duke is good stuff for 
farce, but the author’s spirits do not rise 
to the rattling point. He discards the 
chance for a good jest and takes to stale 
romance. Desirous, perhaps, of giving Mr. 
Flint the worth of his money, he estab- 
lishes the butler as a real, rightful duke, a 
duke informed with sentiments of glaring 
respectability, a tedious, grandiloquent 
duke—a duke, in fine, quite as good as a 
commoner, and therefore a perfectly un- 
interesting representative in fiction of a 
corrupt aristocracy. 

It is not because Mr. Loomis’s preface 
holds the words ‘fa reviewer (Heaven bless 
him!),”” but on cold grounds of reason, that 
the present reviewer thanks him for devot- 
ing a volume to cheerfulness. The mere 
name and the very cover are full of hope 
for them that sit in the darkness of the 
prevailing story-book. This small volume 
is a safe one to lend to a grumbler, an in- 
valid, a hypochondriac, or an old lady; 
more than safe for the normal man. Au- 
tomobilists and ocean travellers are espe- 
cially held up to scrutiny, but all manner 
of oddities and quiddities have their chance. 
Of slang Mr. Loomis is a connoisseur, but 
slang serves and not masters him. He 
touches on a variety of life’s little pleas- 
antries, ranging from adventures of travel 
to ways and means of making presents to 
poor clergymen, and from fantastic inci- 
dent to monologue portraits. The book 
should fulfil a useful mission on rainy days, 
and on kerosene-steeped evenings in those 
spots of earth where men and women do 
congregate. 

‘The Career Triumphant’ is the story of a 
woman who gave up the stage for the do- 
mestic life, and never ceased to regret it. 
After ten years of matrimony, her husband, 
with an admirable air of self-sacrifice, sug- 
gested that the “career” should be allowed 
to triumph, and we leave the heroine play- 
ing to an enthusiastic audience “in one of 
the smallest and newest of the New York 
theatres.” Irrelevant detail is the charac- 
teristic note of Mr. Boone’s style. His 
scene is laid in the Virginia of to-day. The 
very name ofthis State has an echo of 
romance, and Mr. Boone-has done his best 
to produce romantic situations that would 
match the setting of a Southern planta- 
tion. In this he succeeds, but his person- 
ages are obstinately commonplace, and reg- 
ularly refuse to show the emotions suitable 
to their circumstances. They all live on 
horseback, and are without visible means 
of support; their tailors’ bills are left un- 
paid in London. All this is, of course, very 
Virginian. The author's aim was to show 
that a dramatic genius will never consent 
to be mute and inglorious; but that ten 
years, not more, may be safely conceded to 
the demands of family life. 

Few novelists can resist the temptation 
to exhume an early effort and embark it 
on the current of a recent success. The 
enterprise fails regularly, but the example 
never deters. The authors of ‘Some Ex- 








periences of an Irish R. M.’ have made 
their own the short story dealing with cer- 
tain aspects of country life in the west 
of Ireland. Their success with two volumes 
of amusing and well-written sketches has 
prompted them to issue a new edition of 
an earlier achievement in the more ambi- 
tious line of the long novel. ‘An Irish 
Cousin’ fell flat five years ago. and is not 
to be rehabilitated. Instead of lively pic- 
tures of what does actually happen among 
the horse-dealing, drinking, improvident in- 
habitants of County Cork or County Gal- 
way, we are presented with a sensational 
story of a lost will, a murdered heir, and 
all the accompanying incidents familiar to 
inglish fiction of half a century ago. But 
the tcuches of description of Irish untidi- 
ness, Irish weather, Irish gloom, and Irish 
wit which have made their short stories 
popular, redeem the improbabilities of the 
plot. The book can be read, and would pass 
muster in the mighty array of modern fic- 
tion if one were not driven to contrast it 
with the more recent work of its authors. 

‘The Call of the Wild’ tells of a dog that 
retrogrades to savagery and becomes the 
leader of a wolf-pack. The dog, Buck by 
name, a powerful animal crossbred from a 
St. Bernard and a shepherd dog, is stolen 
from a luxurious home and shipped to the 
Klondyke to work in the traces with Eski- 
mo sledge-dogs. .Here begins his struggle 
for existence against cold, hunger, and toil, 
the hostility of beasts, and the brutality 
of men—a struggle that develops in him the 
instinct of self-preservation, and makes 
him, like his wild ancestors, crafty, patient, 
keen of senses, strong of sinew, and fero- 
cious in fight. The story of the struggle 
is painful, but later Buck gains a master 
whom he loves, and enters on a happy wan- 
dering life with him in search of gold. The 
cruel environment that roused in him qual- 
ties of the wild beast no longer surrounds 
him, but powerful though subtle influences 
still compel him. He is at the height of 
physical perfection, and ‘every fibre is 
awake to the mysterious call of the forest 
life about him. In idle weeks at camp he 
runs alone for days through the wilderness, 
learning to lurk in cover and kill his meat, 
to read the signs of the woods, and to know 
the joys of wild freedom. The tragic 
death of his master at last breaks the one 
tie that has always drawn him back to 
civilization. Then he completes the course 
of his retrogression, and enters into fel- 
lowship with the wolves. 

The part of the story that narrates 
Buck’s life in the traces is especially 
graphic. The dogs and the drivers are 
sharply drawn, and the incidents of the 
trail are told with force. If the ferocity 
of the “husky dogs” is exaggerated, one 
may remember that there is no introduction 
asserting the story to be “‘strictly true,” 
and that, logically, Buck needed a flerce 
school in which to unlearn his gentler hab- 
its. The background of Arctic scenery is 
merely suggested; the author subordinates 
persons and scenes in order to tell his dog 
story with simple directness. He is least 
effective in the fanciful pages where Buck 
remembers the youth of his race and thrills 
to the call of the wilderness. The possi- 
bility of a dog’s retrogression is an inter- 
esting question. Given such an exceptional 


individual as Buck, and such surrounding 
conditions, one must hesitate wholly to 
Apropos of Buck’s excursion with 


deny it. 








the timber wolf, the present reviewer may 
say that he has known of somewhat similar 
intercourse between a dog and coyotes. 


My Own Story. With Recollections of 
Noted Persons By John Townshend 
Trowbridge. Illustrated. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1903 
It could only be the poverty of Mr. Trow 

bridge’s material that would prevent his 

‘Own Story’ from being an interesting one 

seeing that he has been a story-teller from 

his youth up, was almost to the manner 
born, and was long since a master in the 
art. But his material is equal to his skill 

Without much exaggeration it might be said 

that it is the same materia! that he has 

used to good purpose all the way along, 
since his first notable success with ‘Father 

Brighthopes’ in 1853 (not in 1843 as it Is 

written in the footnote to page 196) For, 

without exactly reproducing In his stories 
heretofore the persons he has known and 
the events which he has experienced, he has 

mingled recollection with Invention in a 


judicious manner. In one respect his 
avowed fiction has probably reflected his 
actual experience more vividly than this 


autobiography. “While aiming always,”’ 
Mr. Trowbridge says, “at entire fidelity in 
the main and minor points of my record, I 
have kept out of it as much as possible the 
errors and heartaches of which my life has 
doubtless been no freer than yours who pe- 
ruse these pages, if as free.’ Certainly for 
one included in the genus irritahile vatum, 
his life appears in these pages as a singu- 
larly happy one. It is interesting as hav- 
ing been to a remarkable degree a life of 
literary occupations. A few weeks’ en- 
graving of pencils was the sole aberration 
from the business of writing, once he had 
definitely resolved to live by his pen; this 
in May, 1847, when he was not quite twenty 
years old. 

With “‘A Backwoods Boyhood” for its sub- 
ject, Mr. Trowbridge’s first chapter could 
not fail in his hands to be attractive. The 
“backwoods” were those of western New 
York, and we are vividly reminded of the 
recent taming of that wilderness. There 
is good self-portraiture here as subsequent- 
ly, a frank self-esteem tempered by a 
cheerful consciousness of having been not 
too bright or good to be endurable; two 
boys in him, “one truly gentle, the other a 
dormant, but too easily roused cave-dvwell- 
er.” The parents also are well drawn, and 
Grandmother Willey, with sincere depre- 
ciation. At a very early age he waa 
dreamy, idealistic, consciously beset with 
mysteries, trying to think other people's 
thoughts. His first tardy impulse to ‘“book- 
learning’ was derived from the foreign 
phrases translated ‘‘in the back part of the 
spelling-book,” and he at once set about 
studying the French language. It is sig- 
nificant that he took kindly to “Othello,” 
“Lear,” and “Hamlet,” while he could not 
abide ‘“‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ nor the 
rhymed endings of Shakspere’s blank-verse 
speeches. Perhaps he was older than he 
remembers when he made these nice dis- 
criminations. On the other side of the ac- 
count is his preference for the ‘Essay on 
Man’ to Pope’s translation of Homer. This, 
for a boy, was an unpardonable sin. 

The interest slackens in the second chap- 
ter, “Starting out in the World,’ but ral- 
lies in the third, which is the most delight- 
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ful in the book. It relates Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s ‘First Experiences as a Writer.” 
These had New York for their scene. They 
were not quite the first, seeing that he had 
competed successfully, when but seventeen, 
for a prize given for the best ‘“Carrier’s 
Address” for the Niagara Courier. The 
prize offered was Griswold’s ‘Poets of 
America,’ but the boy compromised with 
the editor for a dollar and a half. In New 
York he had other disappointments, as 
when the Knickerbocker editor accepted his 
essay and then crushed his swelling heart 
with the announcement that “it was not 
their custom to pay for the contributions 
of new writers.”’ Nevertheless, the wonder 
is that the boy, with little education and 
less training, did so well and forged ahead 
so fast. True, there was a blond and portly 
deus ex machind in the person of Mordecai 
Manuel Noah, who put him in the way of 
selling some of his juvenilia; and other 
friends turned up. But clearly this was 
because he showed himself friendly, being 
of “a free and open disposition.” The 
moral of this chapter, and of the entire 
book for that matter, is that if the literary 
fellows do not get along tolerably well, the 
trouble is not so much with their stars as 
with themselves. 


Mr. Trowbridge has recollections of gift- 
ed characters in New York and Boston, fifty 
years since, whom the Bohemians in either 
city had sealed unto themselves. Indeed, at 
one time, Mr. Trowbridge was not without 
ambition to be a prince among people of 
this sort; but finding his hospitality abused 
and his inclination to private imbibition 
growing more insistent than seemed good, 
he resolved upon a better course. Of evil 
communications he had enough to serve as 
“seeds and weak beginnings” of his literary 
inventions, while they left him essentially 
unharmed. They are very pleasant to re- 
member from the safe vantage of a serene 
and dignified old age. So are his relations 
of various degrees of intimacy with many 
kindly wags, some of them famous once, and 
not all quite forgotten. Among these were 
B. P. Shillaber, whose creation of “Mrs. 
Partington” was his most distinguished 
feat, Artemus Ward, and Col. C. G, Halpine, 
“who sometimes made his stammer tribu- 
tary to his wit’’ as when, upon Mrs. Stowe’s 
going abroad in 1853, on a supposed mission 
to collect funds for the anti-slavery cause, 
he nicknamed her, first among his friends 
and afterwards in print, “Harriet Beseecher 
Be-Stowe.”’ 

Young Trowbridge’s relations with Mrs. 
Stowe and other anti-slavery people were 
cordial, and he was proud to rank with 
them. His ‘Neighbor Jackwood’ was under 
suspicion as an anti-slavery novel, and a 
sonnet which be addressed to Theodore 
Parker, for whom he had warm admiration, 
was rejected by a leading Boston paper to 
which ‘the author sent it in his innocency. 


The description of Parker’s manner in 
preaching is excellent, though “grinding 
earnestness’’ does not convey the idea of 


Parker's reliance on the sheer weight of his 
matter for the impression he desired to 
make. The reminiscences of Phillips (of 


Phillips, Sampson & Co.), Underwood, Low- 
ell, Holmes, and others in connection with 
the Atlantic Monthly, are among the best 
relating to that pithy and momentous en- 
terprise, of which Mr. Trowbridge saw a 


great deal and was a magne pars. He speaks 
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with modest satisfaction of some of his 
more successful ventures in prose and verse, 
“The Vagabonds,” “Coupon Bonds,” etc. 
His long line of boy stories excites in him 
no such grateful emotion as his poems, and, 
indeed, of such favors of the muse as his 
“Midsummer,” or “At Sea,” a man may 
well be glad. One notes approvingly the 
blush with which he writes of the auda- 
cious advertising of his ‘Cudjo’s Cave.’ 
There is more than entertainment, there is 
sound instruction, in the chapter on ‘‘The 
South After the War.” It is to be especially 
commended to those who think all the mis- 
takes of reconstruction gratuitous so far as 
the North was responsible for them. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘‘Recollections of Noted 
Persons” blend agreeably with the details 
of his ‘Own Story.’ He writes of Emerson 
with a warmth of enthusiasm that will 
bring back to a happy few their own delight 
in him when first his star hung in their 
morning sky. Those who weary of the 
greatness of Emerson’s way will be much 
pleased with his punishment of Mr. Epes 
Sargent’s jaunty disrespect. Mr. Alcott 
would have had Emerson write of him, and 
not merely of Plato, Pythagoras, and Jesus. 
Mr. Trowbridge writes of Alcott with amus- 
ed depreciation. A very interesting story 
is that of Longfellow’s objection to Emer- 
son’s reading Whittier’s ‘Ichabod’ at the 
celebration of Whittier’s seventieth birth- 
day, not because he read it badly, but be- 
cause it hit Webster so hard. Longfel- 
low’s defect of moral passion comes out in 
his objection and in his saying, “Of course, 


Emerson took only the literary view of it’; . 


probably a complete misapprehension. The 
recollections of Whitman are more extend- 
ed than ‘those of any member of the Boston 
coterie. They are extremely cordial, but 
the victims of the true Whitmania will find 
them over-critical in some respects. Par- 
ticularly good is the view of Whitman’s 
relation to Emerson. Whitman’s friends 
have sometimes thought it necessary to as- 
sert that Whitman wrote ‘Leaves of Grass’ 
before reading Emerson. Mr. Trowbridge 
quotes Whitman as making to him a state- 
ment of opposite character, and he is able 
to cite lines from the early ‘Leaves’ that 
distinctly reproduce Emerson’s sentences. 
If Whitman denied to others what he af- 
firmed to Mr. Trowbridge, it should be noted 
that kis memory failed in his last years so 
much that we find him crediting ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ to the inspiration of the civil war. 





The Life Work of George Frederick Watts, 
R.A. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1903. 


This volume on the great English artist 
does not pretend to be a complete history 
of his life, since, for obvious reasons, it is 
not during the lifetime of a great man that 
the events of his career can be dealt with 


in all sincerity; nor is it a critical survey 


of his work from an artistic point of view. 
It treats chiefly of the ethical aims of his 
art, the philosophy of his allegories, the 
explanation of his symbolism, which is not 
always very clear. 

The “Temple Biographies,” to which se- 
ries the book belongs, aim at bringing to- 
gether the lives of “God's born interpret- 
ers,” as Mazzini names them, 4. ¢., men 
gifted with a knowledge of the spiritual 
significance of life and with the power to 





express it in a manner helpful to man- 
kind. The editor, in his preface, remarks 
that it would have been an injustice to the 
art of England and to the past century 
to have excluded G. F. Watts from the 
ranks of these great teachers on the score 
of his being still at work. Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan, a life-long student and enthusias- 
tic admirer of the artist’s pictures, was en- 
trusted with this biography; he died while 
correcting the proofs, which, according to a 
note inserted at the end, have been since 
revised with trifling alterations by Mr. and 
Mrs. Watts, but published substantially as 
the author left them. To an artist who, 
with all his great gifts, is also endowed 
with the quality of modesty, as is the case 
with Watts, judging from his manner of 
speaking of his own work as told here, the 
perusal of this volume must have been a 
severe ordeal, so persistently is the note of 
praise sounded from beginning to end. 
Praise, to be agreeable, must also be dis- 
criminating, and Dr. Macmillan constantly 
shows his inability to deal with the artis- 
tic qualities of the pictures he describes, 
while even in the province which chiefly in- 
terests him, the inner meaning and moral 
lesson, he does not seem to understand that 
the symbolism which requires elaborate 
literary explanations misses its mark. 

Mr. Watts is chiefly known in this coun- 
try by the exhibition, in 1885, at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art, of fifty 
of his most representative works; among 
them were some of the portraits of cele- 
brated men and women of the time, from 
the biographical series he means to leave 
to the English nation. His first laurels as 
a young painter were won in the field of 
portraiture, and it is as a portrait painter 
he is even now chiefly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries, although his predilection has 
always led him to allegorical subjects, and 
in many of these he has shown himself very 
great, both in conception and in color and 
manner of execution, approaching in his 
best work nearer than any artist of our 
time to the great Venetian masters, Tin- 
toretto and Titian. A replica of the alle- 
gory of ‘‘Love and Life,” which Mr. Watts 
himself says “is perhaps his most direct 
message to the present generation,” .was 
presented by the artist after the Chicago 
exhibition to the American nation and 
gratefully received by an express act of 
Congress. It hangs in the reception room 
of the White House, and tells its own story 
excellently well, as do ‘Love and Death,” 
“Time, Death, and Judgment,” ‘‘The Rider 
of the White Horse,” “‘Paolo and Frances- 
ca,” “The Judgment of Paris,’ “Endymion,” 
“The Court of Death,” “Hope,” and many 
others. It is interesting to note from Mr. 
Watts’s own talks about his pictures to the 
author, how these subjects grew and de- 
veloped into moral lessons which it has 
been the labor of his life to express, while 
Dr. Macmillan’s own further expansion 
into a sermon on every subject that Watts 
has ever painted, becomes extremely weari- 
some, and brings to mind the old Italian 
saying, ‘“‘From my friends defend me, oh 
God! From my enemies I can defend my- 
self!” 

The narrative of the artist’s life, the in- 
fluences of Greek sculpture and Italian 
painting over him, his travels in the Hast, 
and his relations with his contemporaries, 
reads as if all the facts had been obtained 
from the most trustworthy sources, as also 
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the account of Mr. Watts’s efforts to en- 
courage the development of art industries 
among his own people. The story of a life 
so nobly lived and of work so conscientious- 
ly thought out and executed cannot but be 
instructive and inspiring to all. It is only 
to be regretted that the author has not 
prmined his style of so much perfervid 
“gush,” and has not known measure either 
in the length of his digressions or in the 
quality of his admiration. 

The book is illustrated fairly well from 
Hollyer’s photographs of the artist’s works. 





A Teaxt-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, 
Nabatzan, Palmyrene, Jewish. By the 
Rey. G. A. Cooke, M.A., late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; New York: H. Frowde. 1903. 
Pp. xxiv, 448; 14 plates. 


A comparison is inevitable between this 
book and Lidzbarski’s ‘Handbuch der nord- 
semitischen Epigraphik.” They practically 
stand alone together, and they, to a great 
extent, parallel one another. Whether a 
translation of Lidzbarski with considerable 
additions would not have more adequately 
met the needs of the case, can be better 
considered after a description of the pres- 
ent work. It consists of 151 selected in- 
scriptions and papyri, given throughout in 
the square Hebrew character, with a num- 
ber of coins and gems. The inscriptions are 
Hebrew, Moabite, Phenician with its later 
developments, Punic and neo-Punic, in Phe- 
nicia proper, Cyprus, Egypt, Attica, Malta, 
Sardinia, North Africa, Gaul; Aramaic in 
what is commonly called Old Aramaic from 
North Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Mi- 
nor, Egyptian Aramaic (largely papyri), Na- 
batean, and Palmyrene Aramaic and Sina- 
itic; late Jewish. This groups under North 
Semitic all those dialects commonly classed 
as Canaanite and Aramaic; geographically 
its sweep runs into the Assyrian field, but, of 
course, takes no account of cuneiform, and 
into the territory of the north Arabic in- 
scriptions, which also it leaves untouched— 
not quite so easy a matter. These inscrip- 
tions, then, are given in transliteration into 
the square Hebrew character, and are equip- 
ped with translations and commentary. The 
translations are more or less composite, 
built up from the author’s study of the dif- 
ferent editions and decipherments; novel 
interpretations and reconstructions are very 
properly eschewed, and a cautious attitude, 
dotted with probablys and possiblys—emi- 
nently characteristic of a pupil of Driver— 
is maintained. The commentary is similarly 
composite, is full of references, and will 
serve excellently as an introduction to fur- 
ther study. 

The plates consist of two representative 
Phoenician inscriptions, one Punic, one neo- 
Punic; two Old Aramaic (Nerab), one Na- 
batean, one Palmyrene; three of coins and 
gems and three of alphabets. This is all 
the provision made for epigraphy in the 
true sense, and marks the great weakness 
of the book. The user of it has really no 
opportunity to learn how Semitic inscrip- 
tions actually look, and to gain that familiar- 
ity with the archaic Semitic alphabet which 
is essential to any original work. After 
having worked through this book, he may 
stand as helpless before a Semitic inscrip- 
tion as though he had never even studied 
Hebrew. It ia true that the expense of 





photographic reproductions is very great, 
and few are penmen of such skill as Lidz- 
barski has shown himself in his magnificent 
atlas of facsimiles. But there are fonts of 
archaic type in existence, and all the in- 
scriptions here, except, perhaps, the later 
Nabatwan and Palmyrene, could be repre- 
sented much more closely in archaic than in 
the square Hebrew. This was one possible 
course which Mr. Cooke might have fol- 
lowed. Another would have been to trans- 
late Lidzbarski, add translations and com- 
mentaries to the text, and refer the student 
to Lidzbarski’s atlas. To it he will need 
to go in the end, and the sooner he deals 
with inscriptions as they stand engraved 
the better. 

But, with this rather serious limitation, 
there can be no doubt of the value and schol- 
arship of the present book. The introduction 
is hardly adequate, but the commentaries 
are generally excellent—the ignoring of 
the doubt that has been cast on the date 
of the Siloam inscription is exceptionally 
startling—and there are almost forty pages 
of indices. Another so full presentation of 
its subject does not exist in English, and 
one so simple and accessible does not exist 
in any other language. The learner may 
well begin with it; but let him also turn, 
as soon as may be, to the stones themselves 
or to adequate reproductions of them. 


The Black Hawk War: Including a Review 
of Black Hawk’s Life. Illustrated with 
upwards of three hundred rare and in- 
teresting portraits and views. By Frank 
E. Stevens. Chicago, 1205 Chamber of 
Commerce Building; Frank E. Stevens. 
1903. Pp. 323. 


The only background for the Black Hawk 
War that Mr. Stevens has prepared is the 
brief sketch of the early life of the In- 
dian leader contained in the opening chap- 
ters. The author finds that Black Hawk 
was rather smaller than his reputation: 

“The reputation which he has establish- 
ed in Indian annals comes not from any 
sacrifice he made for his people, for never 
in his life did he make one. Neither comes 
it from his struggles for an oppressed race, 
for he never conceived a solitary scheme 
for its amelioration. He had never a lofty 
aspiration for his nation. His every ven- 
ture was made for personal aggrandizement 
or popularity. Tecumseh dreamed of a 
great confederation; not to become a lead- 
er. Cornstalk, Logan, Pontiac were am- 
bitious for their people, but Black Hawk 
never” (p. 20). 


The chief events of Black Hawk’s life 
have been selected for comment, to show 
that his motives were usually unworthy 
(from the white man’s point of view), and 
that he was utterly unjustified in precipi- 
tating the war which bears his name. Hav- 
ing sketched the life of Black Hawk in 
this way, the author proceeds to relate the 
history of the war in some detail. The 
book closes with a chapter on the last years 
of Black Hawk, and two chapters dealing 
with the part played in the war by Lin- 
coln and Davis respectively. 

Mr. Stevens tells us that he began coi- 
lecting material for his book in 1871. Cer- 
tainly he has got together a great amount 
of valuable material. He claims to have 
consulted or had transcribed all of the ex- 
isting original documents, and to have 
gained much information from conversing 
with those who participated in the war, 
from whom also he has obtained letters, 








muster rolls, etc. Many of these decu- 
ments are here printed in full; indeed, one- 
half of the space, at a rough guess, is taken 
up with quotations in full or in part from 
original sources. Another distinguishing 
feature of the work is the great number 
of illustrations, chiefly portraits of partici- 
pants. The battlefields have been visited, 
and maps of them have been prepared; and 
the author has prepared a map of the whole 
region of the war. Mr. Stevens is to be 
commended for the carefulness with which 
he has collected his documents, and the re- 
sult, as a collection of material, is inter- 
esting and valuable. 

As history or biography, however, it is 
not satisfactory. First of all, one misses 
the strict impartiality of the true his- 
torian. This is especially noticeable in 
the early chapters. The author has given 
us not so much a clear biography of Black 
Hawk as a collection of facts enforcing 
his opinion that Black Hawk was a bad In- 
dian, who had nothing to complain of in 
the treatment he received at the hands of 
the white men. There is constantly pres- 
ent the temper that judges rather than 
the temper that explains. When Black 
Hawk learned that the Americans were to 


take possession of St. Louis, he says that 


“this news made myself and band sad, be- 
cause we had always heard bad accounts 
of the Americans from Indians who had 
lived near them.’”” What more natural? 
Yet Mr. Stevens finds these words “‘ill- 
natured,” ‘“‘malignant,” and ‘“‘false’’ (p. 26). 
In the second place, the story Mr. Stevens 
has set himself to tell, and for which he 
was at such pains to collect material, is 
poorly told. He says that “no attempt 
has been made at making literature.”” We 
do not complain that the book is not “lit- 
erature’; few histories are that in the 
strict sense of the term. But it is one thing 
to expect that an historical narrative shall 
be “literature,” and quite another to ex- 
pect that it shall be clear. Mr. Stevens's 
narrative as a whole is not clear. It is 
not so much in the use of words or the 
construction of sentences that he is at 
fault, though he does not find it impossi- 
ble to write such a sentence as: “During 
the years 1803 and 1804 the British were 
in their ugliest humor toward the Amer- 
icans, and no effort to aggravate, yea mur- 
der, the frontier was spared” (p. 32). The 
chief fault is in the utter lack of con- 
structive ability exhibited throughout. 
What is important is not distinguished 
from what is unimportant by any sort of 
emphasis. There is no grouping of the 
whole subject into its natural divisions; 
there is no subordination of minor details 
to important events, there is no integra- 
tion of the separate parts. In a word, 
there is not only no literary “art’’ here, 
there is not even ordinary historical car- 
pentry. The reader never knows precisely 
where he is until the end is reached, and 
then he has no clear notion of Black Hawk 
or of the Black Hawk War. This is due 
partly to a lack of general historical in- 
sight, partly to the extensive quotations 
that have been introduced, but chiefly to 
the author’s inability to tell a plain tale 
clearly and directly. 

We have noted only a few positive er- 
rors. France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 
1762, not in 1763 (p. 24). Im 1783 France 
had no “‘coionial possessions to the West” 
(p. 25). Though dealing with original 
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sources, the author refutes a statement 
of Black Hawk’s by quoting from “‘the only 
historical record at hand,’’ which turns ‘out 
to be Dawson’s ‘Life of Harrison’ (p. 34). 
There is a.fair index, but no bibliography, 
and no satisfactory citation of authorities. 





The Cricket of Abel, Hirst, and Shrews- 
bury.—A Book of Golf. 2 vols. Edited by 
E. P. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 1903. 


These are two of the volumes of another 
athletic library. One would have supposed 
that the subjects had been thoroughly ex- 
hausted; but, as the years go by, new fea- 
tures appear in both cricket and golf, new 
methods are adopted by successful players, 
and those who are less successful are eager 
for any literature that promises to be “up 
to date’’ and to make the new ideas avail- 
able for their practice. The two volumes 
are constructed on quite different princi- 
ples. That on Cricket is entirely written 
by Mr. Miles, and is elaborately illustrated 
by photographs of the three English profes- 
sionals whose names appear in the title; 
whereas the Golf book is mainly written by 
J. Braid, J. A. T. Bramston, and H. G. 
Hutchinson, the first a professional, and the 
other two well-known amateurs, and the 
contribution of the editors is comparative- 
ly small. In both books much value is 
claimed for photographic representations of 
players in the act of making different 
strokes; but the really novel feature, and 
one that seems to merit the attention of 
beginners, if not of experts, is the sugges- 
tion of bedroom exercises calculated to de- 
velop the particular muscles required for 
these strokes. That such a system might lead 
to greater accuracy in golf seems highly 
probable, but that it would be equally valu- 
able for cricket we are disposed to doubt. So 
great is Mr. Miles’s faith in the idea that 
he is now engaged in a course of these daily 
exercises, and believes that in a couple of 
years he will be a fine cricket player, al- 
though heretofore he has not been success- 
ful on the cricket field. But then, Mr. 
.Miles is nothing if not original. In all seri- 
ousness he proposes that cricket should be 
one of the subjects in which candidates are 
examined for civil-service appointments, on 
the ground that a knowledge of the game is 
‘as good a qualification as to know well the 
names of many prophets, kings, battles, 
and other dull trivialities,”’ 

In the Golf book the beginner may be 
puzzled by finding that the gospels accord- 
ing to Braid, Bramston, and Hutchinson 
are not synoptical, in that the writers differ 
on some material points; and the conclu- 
sion must be that the reader should adopt 
the system best suited to his physical pecu- 
liarities. Mr. Hutchinson calls attention to 
the fact that good billiard players are gen- 
erally good golfers, because success in 
both games depends on accuracy, and in 
both the player strikes a ball that is at 
rest. There is a sensible and timely chap- 
ter on the American rubber-cored ball, 
which has encountered much opposition in 
England, but which is driving out the gutty 
as completely as that ball drove out the old 
feather-filled ball. The opposition was 
largely based on the fact that the new 
ball was invented and patented in this 


country, but its superiority is so marked 
as to have overcome even British con- 
servatism. 
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